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Case discussion, integrated with 
supervised field work, is, as we all 
know, the essence of the method by 
which the student develops skill in 
socia’ case work. The expression and 
the impact of idea and feeling, the 
interplay and the interaction of the 
members of the class around the 
described problem of an individual 
are the core of the educational ex- 
perience tn this branch of our pro- 
fessional training. 
KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
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Case Work Teaching by the Case Work Method 


Annette Garrett 


i integrate the past experience of the 
student, to acquaint her with the per- 
manently significant philosophies and prin- 
ciples which have been developed in the field 
of case work, to orient her in present prac- 
tice, and to instil the capacity to appreciate 
and adopt new insights, and, if possible, to 
contribute creatively to the philosophy and 
practice of the future—these are goals at 
which a course in social work may well aim. 
This paper is an attempt to present a brief 
account of some of the methods used in pur- 
suing these aims in a course of this nature 
given at the Smith College School for Social 
Work. This course is designed for case 
workers of experience or previous training 
who are, however, having their first session 
of theory at the School, which will be fol- 
lowed by nine months’ case work in an 
agency. The content of the course is chosen 
not only for its intrinsic value but also for 
its ability to open for students a dynamic 
way of thinking about case work, clients, 
and themselves. Although recognizing that 
in actual case work diagnosis and treatment 
run parallel, the emphasis in this course is 
on diagnosis. Students are absorbed with 
wanting to “do” and this must continually 
be checked by helping them to see how 
much there is to understand before “ doing ” 
can be effective. On the other hand, in the 
course following field work the emphasis is 
upon integration, synthesis, and pulling to- 
gether of experiences into a working philos- 
ophy of case work. 

The cases used for discussion are selected 
from the public and private family fields 
(involving both relief and service), the 
fields of visiting teaching, child placing, 
child guidance clinics, and state hospitals. 


The cases are usually chosen from current 
material in various agencies. The use of 
fresh material seems particularly important 
because in a field which is developing so 
rapidly students should have the advantage 
of current practice. Many cases particularly 
suitable for classroom purposes come to my 
attention through the material submitted by 
advanced students. An advantage in using 
cases that have been submitted by students 
is that one thus obtains material more nearly 
in keeping with the less experienced stu- 
dents’ ability to understand and to use later 
in practice. 

The preparation of cases for teaching is 
of primary importance as they must contain 
the actual dynamic material of case work. 
They must be written in such a way that the 
client’s own language and approach to his 
problem will be revealed. This is important 
in order to reproduce as nearly as possible 
the first-hand contact with the client, mini- 
mizing the inevitable limitations of seeing 
him through the eyes of the recording 
worker whose vision may or may not be 
clear. The worker’s impression or interpre- 
tation of the interview, while of practical 
value for economy of recording, is seldom of 
value in teaching since without the raw ma- 
terial upon which this interpretation is based 
the conclusions must be taken at their face 
value. Without source material the students 
have no opportunity to see alternate points 
of view or to think about various possible 
interpretations of the situation. It is equally 
important for study purposes that the 
worker’s activity be recorded rather than a 
statement of what she intended to convey to 
the client. For instance, the well-known 
current comment, “ Worker attempted to 
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give reassurance,” conveys little information 
as to her actual activities or their results. 

The written assignments? of the course 
are designed to stimulate the students to see 
the manifold aspects of given client situ- 
ations. Students usually start with a one- 
sided interpretation. In their desire for 
definiteness, to envisage more than one 
aspect of a case seems confusing and is often 
painful. They tend to ask for a single 
“right” explanation and are more satisfied 
with a definite, even though definitely inade- 
quate, account than with one which does 
justice to the many and complex facets of 
human nature. To counteract this tendency 
they are asked, for instance, to list reasons 
for and against such procedures as seeing 
the father in a case, having office or home 
interviews, having two workers assigned to 
a case, or to list a number of possible ex- 
planations for given behavior. The aim is 
to gain a balance between a rigid tendency to 
pigeon-hole everything and the muddled con- 
fusion which embraces almost any far- 
fetched reasoning. 

Each case is discussed from the stand- 
point of its specific agency function, and also 
from the generic point of view of the client’s 
needs. Occasionally a case lends itself to 
an assignment such as, “ How would this 
situation have been approached if it had first 
come to the attention of a visiting teacher, 
a family agency, a child guidance clinic?” 
The use of actual case material serves the 
dual purpose of binding the student to the 
client’s reality situations and at the same 
time of helping her with the ever recurring 
professional problem of bridging the gap 
between theory and practice. Case work 
theory, as well as theory brought in from 
other courses, is indulged in only for the 
purpose of testing whether or not its appli- 
cation aids the student in her practical func- 
tioning in concrete cases. 

The general method of the course is that 


*No formal bibliography is given as students 
are expected in the course of their full year or 
two years of work to acquaint themselves quite 
thoroughly with the entire field. They are ex- 
pected to be collecting a bibliography continually 
as they hear references made. Special assign- 
ments in reading are made in connection with cer- 
tain cases. For example, in a case of reading dis- 
ability they are asked to make reports on various 
theories of reading disability. In a case of child 
placement, they are asked to read material on that 
subject, and so on. 


of the seminar with case discussion as the 
springboard from which the content of the 
course is approached. The amount and 
kind of teacher-activity that will be most 
helpful in seminar classes is as difficult to 
gauge as is worker-activity in case work. In 
spite of a general demand for discussion 
courses, students often resent discussion, 
feel it is a waste of time, don’t want to hear 
each other talk, want to get on with the 
answers. They feel that the experienced 
teacher knows the answers and could tell 
them if only she would. She must be de- 
liberately keeping them in ignorance. In 
this dilemma the teacher may rely upon the 
general principle, so vital in case work 
itself, that only through one’s own activity 
can one acquire knowledge in the vital way 
that is necessary if it is to be applied cre- 
atively in new relationships. As, in case 
work, some rambling may be essential in 
the beginning to aid the case worker in sens- 
ing the client’s usual manner of reacting and 
handling his problem, so in the first week of 
teaching, less guidance is indicated in order 
that the teacher may sense the thinking of 
the group. However, even at this stage 
some leadership must be interposed to keep 
the discussion from being merely super- 
ficial and random. One method of deepen- 
ing it is continually to insist, by urging them 
to reflect consciously on their intentions, 
that the students give reasons for their opin- 
ions and theories. These will thus be ex- 
posed to the light of day and either dis- 
carded as false, or if true, used more accu- 
rately as a disciplined, self-conscious bit of 
knowledge. After the tenor and tempo of 
the group have been revealed the instructor 
can safely interpose more direction and in- 
troduce more complex material. An effort 
is always made at the end of a class to sum 
up the discussion and to point out its signifi- 
cance which, during the process, may not 
have been apparent. Generalizations drawn 
out of each discussion help to keep the stu- 
dent from being unable to see the woods 
(case work) for the trees (techniques, prob- 
lems, functions, and so forth). 


IT is, of course, impossible to state the full 
content of the course within the scope of this 
paper, but a few features of it can be men- 
tioned. Of particular importance is the 
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ANNETTE GARRETT 213 


study of the worker-client relationship, and 
in this attention is called especially to the 
role that the worker herself plays. The 
concept of the worker as a human being 
whose own drives, prejudices, moral stand- 
ards, characteristic ways of reacting to situ- 
ations, and so forth, play a determining part 
in her understanding of these same elements 
in the client and direct the ways in which 
she tends to want to help him, is often 
violently rejected. The student usually 
brings with her the commonly held opinion 
that behavior is rational and intellectually 
determined. She clings to the security of 
the belief that she possesses the virtue of 
objectivity. In order to help the student 
recognize the fallacy inherent in this view, 
one of the early cases is used to discuss ob- 
jectivity. Usually an hour is spent drawing 
out from the group the various concepts of 
objectivity and formulating the concept of 
objectivity as an awareness of one’s own 
subjectivity and conscious control of its 
operations. The first simple assignments 
are made around sensitive seeing and listen- 
ing. For instance, the students are asked 
to submit a page description of a scene they 
have observed or heard during the previous 
day. There is nothing more convincing as 
to the importance of the worker’s own part 
in the situation than to have these observa- 
tions done in pairs and read to the class. It 
becomes obvious that interpretations have 
crept in when, for example, one student de- 
scribes a given individual as angry, another 
as depressed. 

In order to aid the student in freeing her- 
self of prejudices a regular assignment of 
the course is, “ List the prejudices most fre- 
quently found in others which are detri- 
mental to the case work approach.” People 
are seldom able to recognize their own 
active prejudices since, when recognized, the 
prejudice is usually fairly inoperative as a 
motive in behavior. They are, however, 
much better able to see the prejudices of 
others and thus to free themselves of similar 
ones. Particular emphasis is laid upon the 
motivation of behavior. Class discussion 
soon makes clear the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation in motive explanations. People 
usually account for behavior by some super- 
ficial observation such as, “ He just is that 
way,” “He is lazy,” “He is stubborn,” 
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“He just doesn’t want to.” Freud’s obser- 
vation that invariably an explanation of be- 
havior needs a further explanation seems to 
lead to an endless quest. Although endless, 
it is not fruitless, for the further one can go 
in understanding the more accurate one can 
be in handling a situation. 

Through an evaluation of the worker- 
client relationship in case after case students 
are stimulated to become more alert to the 
varying operations of the mother-daughter 
relationship as an important underlying in- 
fluence in case work. They are enabled to 
recognize and check their own tendencies to 
over-identify with the child against the 
mother, with the mother against the child, 
the husband against the wife, and so forth. 
An awareness of the operation of transfer- 
ence in order that it can be recognized and 
kept in check is emphasized. Various ways 
of diluting the transference are discussed. 


THERE is continuous study of the tech- 
nique of interviewing ; sample questions and 
comments that stimulate an elaboration of 
material and release the very inhibited client 
are suggested to the students. The polar 
opposite of this is also called to their atten- 
tion and they are helped to be alert to clues 
that the inhibiting forces in the client are 
too weak, and are given suggestions as to 
ways of directing their interviewing toward 
reinforcement of reality so as to guard 
against the breaking down of the thin re- 
sistances found in the psychotic or near- 
psychotic and occasionally in adolescents 
and children. The danger of passivity in 
stimulating too much free association, as 
well as the fact that it often in reality con- 
ceals aggression toward the client, is made 
clear. Such aggression is often disguised as 
allowing  self-determination but becomes 
actually the withholding of help. The hue 
and cry about wanting to do “real treat- 
ment,” the resentment against doing a 
“merely palliative job” are exposed fre- 
quently as the same aggression as seeking 
less to help others than to create them in 
our own image, remaking them into indi- 
viduals that conform to our own ideas of 
what constitutes success or happiness. 
Students of social case work, indeed, 
seem to be peculiarly subject to extremes of 
overemphasis and this tendency must con- 
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stantly be guarded against. It is as if they 
attempted to extend the Aristotelian prin- 
ciple of excluded middle—* Every propo- 
sition is either true or false,” —from the realm 
of abstract truth and falsity, where it is 
applicable, to the infinite variations of social 
behavior, where it does not fit but where 
people both are and are not truthful, both 
love and hate, and are both dependent and 
independent. With the concept of uncon- 
scious ambivalence and objectivity students 
often overnight swing to indiscriminate ex- 
planation of all behavior as implying its op- 
posite and elaborating the most fantastic 
“interpretations ” of unconscious behavior. 
Though this is unfortunate, it seems to be a 
necessary trying-out phase of the learning 
process. 

It is hoped that, as a result of the atten- 
tion focused upon the worker-client relation- 
ship, the students may develop above all 
flexibility and versatility in their under- 
standing and treatment of cases. A realiza- 
tion of the infinite variety of human nature 
as brought out in the class discussions sends 
the students into the field with preconceived 
ideas somewhat shaken up, with a greater 
sensitivity to the varying meaning of clients’ 
behavior, and with some additional practical 
tools for helping them in the reality 
situations. 

Since the students are going into forty 
different agencies with as many different 
specific ways of carrying out case work, 
this capacity for flexibility is particularly im- 
portant. An attempt is made to seek out in 
each discussion that which is universal, that 
which runs through all case work practice, 
that which is generic, adding as far as is 
feasible the varying specific ways in which 
these generic principles may be applied. 
For instance, in the study of recording, after 
the primary reason for records is threshed 
out, further amplifications of the ways in 
which students may find their particular 
agencies executing this function are ex- 
plored. Topical versus chronological re- 
cording is discussed with the expectation 
that the student will be able to fit into which- 
ever method her particular agency uses, 
without feeling that she thereby contradicts 
any of her fundamental convictions about 
client participation, self-determination, the 


relative significance of history and the cur- 
rent situation, and so forth. 

Likewise, the special importance of the 
initial contact, the intake or application 
interview, is discussed in each case. It is 
considered in terms of its meaning to this 
particular client in relation to the specific 
function of the given agency. Also, through- 
out the course, a philosophy of intake inter- 
viewing is developed, and theoretical gen- 
eralizations are accumulated to aid in 
swifter diagnosis. Here, again, the funda- 
mental purpose of the application interview 
to the client and to the agency is explored, 
and then the special ways that are being 
developed in the practice of the field: brief 
versus exhaustive initial interview, the ex- 
ploration of the client’s need versus the 
primacy of the agency function, and so forth. 


THROUGHOUT the course an effort is 
made to help the students to learn to read 
case material with discrimination. They 
tend to read a case as a story and when they 
finish often have dogmatic views as to what 
has occurred and what should or should not 
be done next. To encourage more thorough 
exploration of case material a single sen- 
tence is sometimes taken for study such as, 
“ Mother, who looks about sixty, brought 
her seventeen-year-old boy to the clinic.” 
Before proceeding the hypothetical possibili- 
ties implied in this are exhausted. The 
students are urged to marginal-note their 
cases freely, checking with one symbol every 
time there is any worker’s activity and with 
another any time there is a shift in the con- 
versation by the client, and so forth. An 
attempt is made, on the one hand, to develop 
in students a warm, human feeling for 
clients with an understanding of the diffi- 
culties which they encounter, and on the 
other, a capacity to evaluate both clients and 
themselves critically in order to lay the 
foundation of a sounder, more scientific ap- 
proach which is no less warm but avoids 
such pitfalls as sympathetic over-identifica- 
tion and unconscious deprivation. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
historical aspect of various phases of case 
work. (The actual history of social work 
is covered in another course.) Concepts 
that arise in discussions based upon the 
reading and experience of the students are 
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ANNETTE GARRETT 215 


placed in their historical perspective: diag- 
nosis, the various meanings this term has had 
for social workers since Mary Richmond, 
treatment, therapy, relationship-therapy, atti- 
tude-therapy, supportive treatment, are 
discussed in terms of the historical de- 
velopments which led to their emphasis. 
Authoritative and protective case work, 
activity and passivity, the historical setting 
of service and relief functions in family 
agencies, the stages in the development of 
case work with children, the contributions 
of the various schools of psychology and the 
social sciences to case work are similarly 
treated. It is hoped that students may thus 
gain an appreciation of the continuity of an 
evolving profession. Through an under- 
standing of the significance of the past they 
may be able to accept future developments 
without feeling called upon to deny the im- 
portance of earlier contributions, and thus 
surmount the tendency to seize what seems 
to them out of their inexperience a new idea 
to the exclusion and denial of the past as 
“ old-fashioned.” They are urged to ferret 
out the continuity of developments in case 
work and note the points at which former 
concepts and current practices converge. 
Instead of, “ We used to think this, now we 
think this,” they are led to substitute, “As 
our understanding of this developed and 
deepened we see that this is the case.” 

This has particular personal meaning for 
students who come with previous experi- 
ence. Although they have consciously come 
to the School to increase their knowledge 
and skill, they often become bewildered and 
overwhelmed by what they are learning, 
and either tend to cling doggedly to their 
previously formed patterns of thinking or, 
more devastating personally, they tend to 
throw overboard everything they have 
known and to see no relationship between 
their previous experience and their new 
concepts. It is important that they be able 
to find the connecting links between their 
past experience and the present in order to 
utilize constructively their frequent wealth 
of experience in a revitalized way. 


BACK of the content and techniques of the 
course lies the philosophy on the basis of 
which it is organized. Central in this 
philosophy is the importance of the student’s 
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acquiring diagnostic skill. This skill is 
effective in so far as the student is increas- 
ingly able to synthesize opposites and attain 
a balanced equilibrium between them. This 
involves the capacity to assign their due 
place to external and internal situations, to 
past and present experiences, and to eco- 
nomic and psychological factors. The com- 
mon tendencies to emphasize one of each 
of these pairs of factors to the neglect of the 
other must give way to flexible and balanced 
judgment based on the individual client 
situation. 

A basic premise of the course is that case 
workers deal primarily with the external 
environment of the client and his relation- 
ship to it but that the effectiveness of this is 
correlated with the case worker’s under- 
standing of his internal drives, needs, and 
frustrations. Some students tend to see 
entirely the practical, common-sense factors, 
and to assume that behavior, including their 
own, is rational. Others engrossed in sub- 
jective material, of either the client or them- 
selves, become scornful of administrative 
activity in case work, of such things as 
utilizing community resources, securing 
employment, making inter-agency relation- 
ships, obtaining information that will be 
helpful to psychiatrists, and so forth. 

Many students ask, “ What is the use of 
learning all about the emotional life of indi- 
viduals if we do not ‘treat’ it?” Case 
workers themselves are just emerging from 
a confusion in the application of the content 
and method of dynamic psychology. Until 
the field has worked out more thoughtfully 
the integration of the content of psychology 
with the method of case work it is natural 
that students will reflect some of this con- 
fusion. The point of view taught is that 
there is no necessary limitation to the 
amount of understanding of human behavior 
(or findings in the fields of the social sci- 
ences) which a case worker may gradually 
acquire and find helpful for application. 
However, the way in which she uses such 
contributions will necessarily be adapted to 
her case work method. It is to this area of 
translation of theory into practical applica- 
tion that much class discussion is directed. 
Every situation with which the case worker 
is dealing—relief, unemployment, child care, 
health, behavior problems, school failure, 
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unmarried mothers, psychotics, and so 
forth—has its emotional counterpart. The 
greater extent to which this is known in a 
given case, the better this knowledge may 
be utilized either to further the worker’s 
diagnostic understanding or the client’s in- 
sight in effecting a better adjustment. 

Likewise, every current situation has 
some roots in the past and is either repeti- 
tive or cumulative. Although the case 
worker naturally deals with the client’s cur- 
rent situation, nevertheless, a recognition of 
the light which the past may throw upon the 
meaning of the present is of the greatest 
importance. In some instances recourse to 
the past may not be required but in others 
diagnosis and treatment are blocked unless 
such knowledge is available. 

The devastating effects of depression and 
war, with the obvious resultant economic 
and social maladjustments and injustices, 
put a peculiar burden on the case worker to 
maintain a balanced recognition of the rela- 
tive importance of economic pressures and 
of psychological forces, and to recognize 


when psychological factors are primarily the 
result of economic ones and when the re- 
verse is true. Though it is easy to focus 
attention upon one of these sets of factors 
few situations fail to include both. 

I have stressed in this paper the point of 
view from which the content of the course 
is taught, for merely to list the content 
seems sterile. The content, indeed, al- 
though always covering basic concepts of 
generic case work varies somewhat with the 
interests and needs of each group as re- 
vealed in its discussion. The case work 
content of the course keeps the student con- 
scious of her client’s realities, while the 
theory included in it enables her to diagnose 
more accurately and treat more adequately 
these concrete situations. Most important 
of all is the opportunity afforded the student 
to develop through a continual questioning 
of generally accepted lay attitudes a facile 
elasticity which will enable her to acquire 
additional content and theory not only in 
her field placement but throughout her pro- 
fessional career. 


Case Work with the Physically III 


Susan Folkes Yocom 


T seems apparent that until recently case 
workers so sharply focused their atten- 
tion upon psychological disturbances that 
they were too little aware of medical prob- 
lems and the part that such problems play 
in the lives of their clients. This marked 
psychological emphasis was the result, of 
course, of an interest in psychoanalytical 
findings which gave greater understanding 
of attitudes and behavior as well as insight 
into motivation which were not apparent on 
the surface. In our eagerness to understand 
these more obscure phases of the personality 
(and surely it was important that we should) 
we seemed to lose sight of the person as a 
whole. This, in its concentration on the 
medical problem, the medical profession also 
tended to do, according to the recent litera- 
ture. In this discussion of case work with 
the physically ill it is important, I think, that 
we first consider the implications of the find- 
ings of the medical profession on the inter- 
relationship of emotion and illness. 


The idea of a relationship between emo- 
tion and bodily changes occurred to the 
Greeks. Dr. Flanders Dunbar mentions in 
her book on Emotion and Bodily Changes, 
that nearly 2400 years ago Socrates, return- 
ing from serving in the army, said that in 
one way the barbarians were ahead of the 
Greeks. They knew that the body could not 
be cured without the mind. “ This,” he 
continued, “is the reason why the cure of 
many diseases is unknown to the physicians 
of Hellas, because they are ignorant of the 
whole.” * And within recent years the in- 
terest of the physicians was recalled to the 
whole person by their observation that pa- 
tients with apparently identical physical con- 
ditions did not progress equally well, that, 
for example, one cardiac patient could lead 
a more active life without ill effect than 
another whose heart condition seemed the 
same. They came then to the conclusion 


that emotion played an important réle in 
*Columbia University Press, 1938, p. 3. 
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determining not only the severity of the ill- 
ness, but the ability to adjust to it and 
even the capacity to recover from it. Dr. 
Dunbar ? quotes Dr. E. A. Strecker as say- 
ing, “ It is not an over-statement to say that 
fully fifty per cent of the problems of the 
acute stages of an illness and seventy-five 
per cent of the difficulties of convalescence 
have their primary origin not in the body, 
but in the mind of the patient.” That 
others have had this point of view is evi- 
denced by the number of studies which have 
been recently undertaken. Dr. Dunbar 
mentions a study of cardiac patients who in 
the course of a year had. been hospitalized 
from two to fifteen times for decompensa- 
tion. When the social circumstances of 
these patients were looked into and some- 
thing of the connection between their dis- 
satisfactions and the recurrence of their ill- 
ness explained to them only one of this 
group was hospitalized for a cardiac con- 
dition during the two to seven years in 
which they were followed. 

Dr. G. Canby Robinson, lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins, has just published a study * con- 
ducted at Johns Hopkins from the spring of 
1936 to June, 1937, on a group of 174 un- 
selected patients admitted to the hospital 
during this time. They were “ studied as 
total individuals, with particular considera- 
tion of their adverse social conditions and 
of their emotional disturbances.” His find- 
ings* were that there were adverse social 
conditions in the lives of 80 per cent, and 
that in 66 per cent of this number such 
conditions had a definite relation to their 
illness. The adverse social conditions caused 
harmful emotional reactions in 58 per cent 
and in 36 per cent of the total produced emo- 
tional reactions that were considered the 
chief cause of the illness. He began this 
study of illness on the hypothesis that mal- 
adjustments and adverse circumstances fre- 
quently produce strong emotional reactions 
as well as tension and strain and that these 
affect health. The findings of his study 
showed that as an element in illness emo- 
tional disturbance was second in importance 
only to organic disease. 

This, then, puts a new responsibility upon 


*Ibid., p. 59. 
“a Patient as a Person, Commonwealth Fund, 


‘Thid., p. 31. 
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us as social workers in relation to our physi- 
cally ill clients. Sometimes, I am sure, when 
the burden of work presses upon us we do 
not hear the client’s complaints of ill health, 
or, if we do, we are somewhat annoyed 
either because we feel that the complaints 
may not be real or that they had better be 
told to the doctor. Usually we explain that 
we really do not know about these things; 
we have had no medical training. Some- 
times this must sound like a rejection to the 
client and must make his disturbance even 
more difficult to bear. We do, of course, 
want to make clear to him that we cannot 
prescribe and we must avoid putting so 
much of our interest and attention on his 
symptoms that we create a sense of satisfac- 
tion in them. We must be realistic and ob- 
jective. If he feels ill, then realistically he 
should see either his own physician or the 
clinic doctor and, if necessary, we should 
encourage him to do so. We can rely upon 
our understanding of the particular individ- 
ual as to the amount of responsibility he can 
assume in getting a diagnosis and treatment 
if it is needed. We all know that with cer- 
tain clients it is necessary to assume a good 
deal more responsibility in the making of 
plans and in helping carry them out than 
with others and to these somewhat child-like 
people we will give a little more generously 
of our time, perhaps making the actual 
arrangements and even taking them to clinic 
the first time. 

As a result of our responsibility to the 
client it seems to me that we also have a 
responsibility to the doctor, to see that 
before he makes the examination he has 
from us a brief account of the circumstances 
of the patient’s life—something of the con- 
ditions under which he lives at home, under 
which he works, and something of the bur- 
dens he bears. And at this point I think we 
should consider the fact that not every doc- 
tor nor even every hospital is much con- 
cerned about the “patient as a person.” 
Most doctors both in private and in clinic 
practice are pressed for time and some may 
not want to be bothered with another report 
to read, but since at this time there is so 
much being written about the importance of 
knowing the whole person, surely there will 
be many doctors who will find such a brief 
report helpful and in the end time-saving. 





Because, then, of our new understanding 
of the inter-relationship of emotion and ill- 
ness, we assume certain responsibilities di- 
rectly to the client and indirectly to the 
doctor. But we have discussed this only as 
far as referral is concerned. The question 
now arises as to whether, when the adverse 
social circumstances or the emotional stresses 
and worries present in the particular client’s 
life seem to be a large contributing factor to 
his illness, the interpretation and case work 
involved should be carried on by the medical 
social worker or by the referring worker in 
an outside agency, that is, if a psychiatrist 
is not required. In the agency of which I 
am a staff member we have for several years 
had a very satisfactory arrangement with the 
hospital workers. After a client has been 
seen in clinic we discuss the case and, if it 
has been known to the Family Society over 
a period of time, usually the Family Society 
worker continues to carry the case. If, on 
the other hand, the hospital worker has had 
considerable contact, it is she who continues 
the case. We arrived at this agreement 
largely, I think, because many of us re- 
ceived our training in the same schools and 
for this reason our points of view and our 
approach to clients are similar. I do not 
know whether this is the usual arrange- 
ment in other cities, but certainly we have 
found that it works very well both from the 
client’s point of view and from our own. It 
seems to me then that no difficulty or con- 
fusion need arise if those of us who work 
outside the medical institution take a new 
interest in illness and its problems as they 
arise in our case loads. 

In considering various cases where cir- 
cumstances in the life of the client and the 
emotion surrounding them played an impor- 
tant part in physical illness, it seems to me 
they fall roughly into three divisions. The 
first group consists of those clients whose 
emotional disturbance expresses itself in 
resistance to the requirements of treatment. 
This occurs in cases where the client bears 
a good deal of resentment against someone 
to whom there is a close tie and therefore 
spites the person so involved by remaining 
ill. There is a second group of clients 
whose physical symptoms can be relieved by 
medication but can be cured only by case 
work or psychiatric help. Which of these 
types of therapy is needed depends upon the 
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kind of problem and the degree of anxiety, 
but probably in these cases where the symp- 
tom of the emotional disturbance is ex- 
pressed physically and is, therefore, a con- 
version, the problem is too complicated to 
be handled by a case worker and referral to 
a psychiatrist or to a psychiatric clinic is in 
order. The third group is made up of those 
clients for whom only palliative measures 
are indicated. In these cases there is both 
organic disease and marked emotional dis- 
turbance. Frequently, I think, we have 
considered these cases pretty hopeless, when 
actually some help could have been given. 
Because these people are usually dependent 
and passive, I wish particularly to discuss 
the use of relief and the part that a pro- 
longed or unwise use of it may play in 
furthering the illness. 

The following case illustrates the first 
group mentioned—that is, where the desire 
to get well was impeded by the wish to spite 
someone to whom the patient was closely 
attached. It shows clearly and even dra- 
matically the very marked extent to which 
the client’s emotion mitigated against his 
recovery. 


The C family was referred in 1933 by a worker 
in the Chest Clinic at the hospital. Mr. C, who 
had pulmonary tuberculosis, had been a patient 
there and the clinic was keeping in touch with part 
of the family, Mrs. C and two children, as a pre- 
ventive measure. At the time of referral the C’s 
were separated. Mr. C was living in the moun- 
tains supporting himself by a taxi business, in 
which he had been set up by his wife’s relatives. 
He refused to keep Mrs. C with him, but kept the 
two middle children and was now living with 
another woman. He was contributing to the sup- 
port of Mrs. C and the two children who were 
with her in the amount of $16 a month. Supple- 
mentary assistance was given occasionally by the 
Family Society and occasionally by the church. 
Eventually Mrs. C was able to get work, so that 
with her earnings and the somewhat irregular 
contributions from her husband she had a barely 
adequate income. 

She was very bitter against her husband and 
was also quite guilty at leaving two of the chil- 
dren with him but justified this on the grounds 
that otherwise he would refuse to support them. 
She kept with her the oldest boy, Andy, 22, be- 
cause he would soon be able to go.to work, and 
she also kept the youngest child, Betty, 12, who 
she felt needed a mother’s care. Shortly after his 
graduation from high school Andy succeeded in 
getting a clerical job and this improved their 
financial situation considerably. But four months 
later, at one of the routine chest examinations 
which the three of them had regularly, it was 
found that Andy had a lesion. It was necessary, 
of course, for him to give up his job at once and 
to have absolute rest. He followed this advice for 
about three months and then, against advice, went 
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back to work. After a few months he became con- 
siderably worse, had to give up his job again, and 
should again have had complete rest. His physical 
condition, of course, looked more serious now and 
there was a greater necessity for contact with the 
clinic than previously, but because the Family 
Society had been active over a period of years and 
was very familiar with the home situation, it was 
decided that the Family Society worker would 
continue. 

During the next six months of Andy’s illness 
most of the contact was with the mother, who was 
very much upset that this second man she had 
picked to support her was incapacitated. She 
began to develop various physical symptoms and 
to find her job ever more of a burden. Some of 
this anxiety was relieved by the agency’s giving 
supplementary help, enough so that necessities 
were taken care of, particularly the extra diet 
needed for Andy. The worker’s attention was 
recalled to Andy when a report received from the 
doctor stated that he was not progressing and that 
his condition was dangerous. At about this time 
a new worker took over the case and, because of 
the report, gave Andy a good deal more attention. 


Before going on, let us consider the emo- 
tional situation in which this boy lived. As 
has been mentioned, the mother chose to 
keep him because she hoped that before too 
long he would have a job and would support 
her. In this way he would help to make up 
to her for the loss of a husband and the 
support which it is a husband’s place to give. 
In addition to the resentment which his 
mother bore him, Andy had also his own 
feeling of resentment against his mother, 
because even before his illness she had 
shown him so little affection. In addition 
to this he had marked feelings of guilt about 
the disease. He said that it was like leprosy, 
that those who had it were social outcasts, 
and he had a great deal of fear that if his 
friends found out what was wrong with him 
they would all desert him. Then, too, at a 
time in life when activity is a release for the 
tensions of adolescence he had to remain 
absolutely quiet. It is little wonder then 
that with so much pent-up conflicting feel- 
ings his health got worse instead of better, 
despite the fact that he did not have the 
physical exertion of a job and was getting 
some bed rest. When the hospital reports 
continued to be discouraging Andy began 
to be markedly depressed. He frequently 
spoke of suicide, said it would be easy for 
him to end it all—going out on a couple of 
good binges would do the trick. And he 
actually went out on a good many parties, 
almost completely disregarding the doctor’s 
orders. At this point a conference was held 
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no physical reason why Andy could not re- 
cover, but that he was at a loss to know how 
to persuade him that it was worth following 
the prescribed treatment. Although the emo- 
tional relationship existing between Andy 
and his mother seemed involved and compli- 
cated this was a rather easy case with which 
to deal. 


‘The worker was able to establish a friendly rela- 
tionship with Andy and offered to drop in to see 
him twice a week, an offer Andy eagerly accepted. 
She adapted her mood to his, became interested in 
whatever interested him and in this way gave 
him much that his mother never had. As soon as 
he had gained some confidence in her he was able 
to talk fairly freely of his distress over his 
mother’s attitude toward him as well as his anger. 
His mother nagged at him a good deal of the time 
and the worker was able to interpret to her some- 
thing of Andy’s feeling and in addition gave her 
sympathy for the real burdens in her own life. 
She pointed out that Mrs. C already knew from 
past experience that nagging at Andy when he did 
not follow the doctor’s orders didn’t accomplish 
much, that he usually reacted by being still more 
perverse. She suggested that instead of nagging, 
since Andy was 22 and knew and understood what 
he was supposed to do, he could be allowed to 
assume the responsibility for acting wisely. Mrs. C 
agreed to try not to nag for several months and 
at the end of this time said that things really 
were going much better. Andy responded, of 
course, to the change in his mother and was even- 
tually able to see the connection between his anger 
at her and his deciding to end it all by going on a 
binge. At this point he came to the conclusion 
that he would stay in bed for six months as he had 
been advised. He has stuck to this faithfully with 
the exception of about three days when he got up 
because he and his mother had quarreled, and he 
was sure that she no longer wanted him in the 
house. In telling this he became extremely upset, 
strode angrily around the room and then finally 
burst into tears. With encouragement from the 
worker he decided to talk things over with his 
mother and to see if they could get their diffi- 
culties straightened out. If she really did not want 
him, then he would just have to go away to a 
sanatorium. He did talk things over with Mrs. C, 
found that he had made some comment about 
wanting to see his paternal grandmother, which 
his mother had interpreted to mean that he wanted 
to leave her, and to which she had reacted by 
saying practically that he could not get out soon 
enough. Both Andy and Mrs. C got a good deal 
out of this talk, saw that they said things in anger 
which neither of them really meant, and that talk- 
ing things over saved them both a good deal of 
unnecessary suffering. Since this time less inter- 
pretation on the part of the worker has been 
needed. Andy has remained in bed, has become 
noticeably calmer, and has made excellent progress 
physically. After this month he will not have to 
remain in bed though for the next three months 
he will have to be very careful. The doctor feels 
that there is no question that he will be able to 
work though he may always have to guard against 
over-exertion. 


In closing the description of this case, I 
should like to point out several things. In 
the first place, the worker took Andy to the 
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hospital once a month for an X-ray and 
after this had a conference with the doctor 
as to Andy’s condition. Occasionally the 
doctor himself talked with Andy, but usually 
the worker did, the agreement being that he 
was to be told very frankly exactly his con- 
dition, and this was strictly adhered to. In 
addition the worker, realizing that no one 
can get well for anyone else, put the respon- 
sibility for recovery on Andy. Therefore 
she never scolded him when he did not fol- 
low his routine and she sustained the mother 
enough so that in time she, too, could leave 
the responsibility on Andy. The worker 
also gave him very freely of her time, her 
interest, and her encouragement. She in- 
terpreted something of what Andy was like 
to Mrs. C and what his mother was like to 
Andy, so that the tension in the home was 
considerably lessened. The doctor has 
stated several times that Andy would not be 
well on the road to recovery if it had not 
been for the activity of the worker. 

The second case which I wish to present 
shows the relief of physical symptoms by 
medication but indicates psychotherapy for 
the cure of the symptoms. 


The H family had, until recent years, been in 
very comfortable circumstances so that the adjust- 
ment which had to be made when Mr. H’s business 
failed was particularly difficult. He was unable 
to adjust hinself and finally deserted the family 
in 1935, after he had gotten deeper into debt in an 
effort to retrench. It was at this time that the 
case came to the Family Society because of Mrs. 
H’s marked anxiety and bewilderment and because 
of the need for supplementary financial assistance. 
The three children—Sally 17, Jim 15, and Bob 12— 
did well at school and seemed very promising, 
particularly Sally who won a college scholarship. 
Mr. H’s brothers refused to have anything to do 
with Mrs. H or the children, extending their dis- 
approval of him to his family, so that as a group 
they felt like outcasts. Apparently for this reason 
Mrs. H tended to put more and more pressure on 
Sally to make a name for herself, and incidentally 
for the family, at college. Under the rather subtle 
pressure which her mother exerted, Sally began 
to find her work more and more of a burden until 
at mid-year in her senior year, she had to with- 
draw. For some time she had beer having dys- 
menorrhea with severe headache ard nausea and 
this became markedly worse after her leaving col- 
lege. She tended to attribute her failure to this. 
Because of the added distress that Sally and her 
mother were now under, it was arranged that 
Sally should see a private physician instead of 
going to clinic and a brief report was sent to him. 
The physical examination was essentially negative 
and this was carefully explained to both Sally and 
her mother. Sally was given medicine with the 
explanation that this would relieve the severity of 
the symptoms, but that the cause of the symptoms 
was emotional not physical. 


It seems to me that in cases like this it is 
most important that the patient know the 
cause of his illness is emotional. I do not 
mean by this to imply a rejection of the 
client because there is “ nothing wrong” 
but that on the part of the worker there 
should be a withdrawal of interest from the 
physical symptoms as such. Frequently the 
client experiences a good deal of anxiety at 
finding that with such marked symptoms 
there is nothing wrong physically. To allay 
this anxiety the case worker can give a good 
deal of reassurance about seeking psychiatric 
help, in a way that exerts no pressure but 
gives an explanation of what psychiatric 
help is and in what ways, in addition to the 
cure of the physical symptoms, therapy 
might be of help to the client. 

In the particular case I described, Sally 
was so very anxious that she was fearful of 
seeing the worker, who, she knew, had some 
psychiatric training. It seems it will be pos- 
sible, however, to work through the mother, 
and to soothe her fears regarding her 
daughter and also to help her lessen her 
pressure on her children to succeed intellec- 
tually. She is responding to the worker’s 
interest in her, says that she is eager for the 
worker to talk with Sally, and I am sure 
that in time she herself will be able to bring 
this about. 

The last case which I wish to discuss is 
one where only palliative measures are indi- 
cated. This is the group, you will remem- 
ber, where there is both organic disease and 
emotional disturbance and where, because of 
the passive, dependent quality of the person, 
the way in which relief is used is important. 


Mr. B, 29 years old, was referred to the Family 
Society in September, 1935, by the Department of 
Public Assistance. He had applied there for 
relief but was ineligible since he was living with 
his mother, who was considered the head of the 
family. His mother was unwilling to apply for 
relief. The application worker felt Mr. B was 
unhappy with his mother and that there was an 
emotional problem in his relationship with her that 
required help. It was found from following up 
some of the registrations that the family back- 
ground in health was poor. Mr. B had attended 
Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic where’ the had been 
treated for traumatic epilepsy and there was some 
question of his having tuberculosis. He had been 
in a psychopathic ward for three weeks after an 
attempt at suicide. He had been in prison on a 
charge of robbery. At the time of his application 
for public relief he had complained a good deal of 
feeling sick and had explained that his mother had 
two days employment a week but was unwilling 
to provide for him. From the first it was obvious 
that he was very closely tied to his mother. 
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Although she treated him so badly, he was not at 
all angry about it but seemed to accept it. When 
the worker suggested the possibility of leaving 
home so that he would be eligible for relief he 
assured her that he did not want to leave his 
mother alone. He described his physical symp- 
toms to her in great detail seeming to derive a 
certain pleasure in this, and then mentioned with 
some alarm that he had lost fifteen pounds in the 
last three weeks. The worker suggested that he 
go to medical clinic—a suggestion which he readily 
followed after she had made the necessary contacts 
for him. Upon examination it was found that he 
had a serious gastric ulcer. Dr. G. Canby Robinson 
states®> that “the patient with a chronic gastro- 
intestinal disorder, even with a demonstrable or- 
ganic lesion, should always be considered as hav- 
ing concomitant psychoneurotic symptoms until it 
is proved otherwise.” So that even if we had 
not information as to the emotional disturbances 
already present we should at once suspect them. 
Obviously, we can hope only to relieve for a period 
of time some of Mr. B’s difficulties. The worker 
agreed to help for three months with enough 
money to provide the diet prescribed by the hos- 
pital. At first Mr. B responded well to treatment 
but later an operation was necessary. The worker 
again agreed to provide the diet this time upon the 
recommendation of the hospital for six months. 
During this time she saw Mr. B about once a week 
at the office and made occasional visits to the 
home. Mrs. B remained unsympathetic to her 
son, insisted that he was very violent, and that she 
feared for her life. She was quite angry at his 
receiving money in order to buy the food he 
needed and, until he put a padlock on his door and 
kept the food in his own room, she took it. 
Despite this very unpleasant home situation Mr. B 
made a good recovery and talked tentatively of 
getting a job, though he never got very far with it. 
As the six months’ period during which the worker 
had agreed to help drew to a close, she reminded 
Mr. B that the allowance would be discontinued. 
Although up until this time he had felt he could 
not leave home he now asked on his own initiative 
for help in getting established in a separate resi- 
dence and when he had accomplished this, applied 
for public relief. He shared an apartment with 
two other men and seemed well pleased and con- 
tent with the arrangement. Both men agreed to 
help him find work. 


We might say that in this case the emo- 
tional disturbance was treated on a physical 
basis—that is, the patient received medical 
treatment and was provided with a special 
diet. Certainly, however, there is great 
psychological significance in giving food to 
a person whose mother was so mean that she 
not only would give him none herself but 
stole what he had been given. I therefore 
believe that the giving of the diet did a good 
deal more than merely provide food. Prob- 
ably it gave Mr. B a feeling of acceptance 
and some feeling of security. With someone, 
however, who has been as deprived as Mr. B 
and who, as a result, is very eager to be 
given to, I feel that relief must be handled 


*Ibid., p. 396. 
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extremely realistically, as it was in this case. 
It should be given for a definite purpose and 
a limited time and both of these things 
should be clearly understood by the client. 
In making such a plan it is, of course, neces- 
sary to gauge as nearly as possible the 
amount of support that would be construc- 
tive for the particular client. It was not 
until the allowance was about to be termi- 
nated that Mr. B could make any plans for 
himself, and I think that if the allowance 
had continued he would not have made any, 
and would probably have continued to have 
gastric symptoms. With certain clients it is 
sometimes necessary to extend the period of 
the allowance because with further encour-_ 
agement and help they are able to assume 
more responsibility for themselves. But 
with a client who is markedly passive and 
dependent, continuance of the allowance 
plays into his passivity and his dependence. 
We have been aware of this for some time 
and we now see that when the giving of 
money is related to a need because of illness, 
prolongation of relief tends to prolong the 
illness and, as Dr. Dunbar points out, may 
create a chronic form. I do not mean to 
imply that the termination of relief will 
always, in a person as sick physically and 
emotionally as Mr. B, bring as good results, 
but only that if it does not we do not at the 
present time know anything else that will 
and the case may as well be closed. 


IN conclusion I should like to repeat that 
our new understanding of the inter-relation- 
ship of emotion and illness gives us a new 
responsibility to our physically ill clients. 
The first responsibility is to determine by 
referral to clinic or private doctor whether 
medical care is needed. The second, is to 
see that the doctor has some picture of the 
“ patient as a person.” After this has been 
done there is interpretation to the client of 
something of the pattern of his illness, and 
then there is the regular case work job of 
helping the client adjust to his reality cir- 
cumstances in a way that is satisfactory to 
himself and the community. This means, of 
course, the resolution of his health and his 
emotional problems to as great a degree as 
is possible for the particular individual. I 
feel that with our new understanding we can 
offer more help in this process than pre- 
viously was possible. 
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Common and Specialized Services in Family 
and Children’s Agencies 


Margaret W. Millar 


N order to understand the possibilities of 

the specialized services in family and chil- 
dren’s agencies, it seems essential for us to 
begin with their own definitions of their 
aims. Linton B. Swift has recently given us 
a definition of the purpose of a family wel- 
fare agency as “ to assist families and indi- 
viduals in developing both the capacity and 
the opportunity to lead personally satisfying 
and socially useful lives.”* In the Social 
Work Year Book for 1937 Miss Betsey 
Libbey has defined family social work as 
being “ concerned on the one hand with the 
quality of family life as it is lived in indi- 
vidual families and on the other with the 
problems that are common to all family life. 
Counseling in family problems and research 
in family life constitute the two major func- 
tions of family societies in which family social 
work is practiced.” A committee com- 
posed of family case workers, meeting under 
the auspices of the Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America accepted as a fundamental 
principle the following statement: “ The 
ultimate aim of family case work is the 
healthy functioning of the individual emo- 
tionally, intellectually, and physically, so that 
he may make the utmost use of his own 
capacities in his social situation.” It is in- 
teresting to note running throughout these 
the emphasis on the individual. This surely 
leaves room for the family case worker to be 
concerned about the child’s rights and prob- 
lems in a situation. 

When we turn to the children’s field we 
find these statements. The Child Welfare 
League of America in its Standards for 
Children’s Organizations Providing Foster 
Care* states, “ The first responsibility of 
every child-caring organization is the pre- 
vention of family breakdown and the con- 
servation of wholesome family life for 

1 Linton B. Swift: “The Purpose and Program 


of a Family Case Work Program,” THe FAmILy, 
March, 1939, p. 3. . 

*“ Family Social Work,” Social Work Year 
Book, 1937. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
p. 146. 

*Child Welfare League of America, New York, 

933. 


children.” In the “ Report of Study of Defi- 
ciencies in Child Care in Cleveland, 1930,” ¢ 
we find this statement: “ Good social work 
for children, in common with other good 
case work, is at foundation family case 
work.” 

These statements indicate clearly that the 
philosophy underlying the purpose in both 
kinds of agencies is the same; both have in 
mind the welfare of the individual, both wish 
to maintain the integrity of the home life and 
natural setting of the individual. Does this 
mean there is no difference in the work of 
these two fields; that there is separation 
without distinction? It seems rather to in- 
dicate that on this common foundation each 
has built a different superstructure, different 
functions influencing the development of dif- 
ferent skills and techniques. It is essential 
to recognize their specialized skills in order 
to evaluate their specialized services. 

In common practice we hear children’s 
workers repeatedly saying that they consider 
the child’s interest first, while family workers 
say they are aiming toward the improvement 
of the child’s situation by what they are 
doing for the parent. An illustration of this 
aim of the family worker appears in The 
Sustaining Type of Treatment.® 

Here Miss Wajdyk described the ill treatment 
of a child by a mother whose own emotional con- 
flicts were making it impossible for her to be a 
good mother. This situation might have been met 
by placement of the child in a foster home. The 
case worker chose the course of apparently ignor- 
ing the child, deliberately allowing to continue a 
situation that carried present pain and destructive 
elements in the belief that by salvaging the home 
she would in the long run provide more security 
for the child. The mother was using the daughter 
as an outlet for her own disturbed emotions, ex- 
pressing her insecurity in her abuse of the child. 
With treatment that altered the emotion, placing it 
where it belonged, and with constant security in 
the case worker, the mother’s treatment of 
child altered and the real values in the home were 
maintained for the child. 

Let us compare this case with the M case. 


Mrs. M was separated from her husband who h 
complained to the court that she was not giving 


* Thid., 1930. 

® Beatrice Wajdyk: Case Presentation I, The 
Sustaining Type of Case Work, Family Welfare 
Association of America, New York, 1938. 50 cents. 
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aaequate care to the children whom she supported 
by going out to work. Neighbors reported that 
the children were running the streets without 
proper supervision and Mrs. M had been seen 
coming home intoxicated in the company of vari- 
ous men. When spoken to about it Mrs. M denied 
the intoxication, said she had arranged for her 
elderly father to look after the children, and 
claimed she didn’t know what else to do since she 
had to work for their support. The probation 
officer felt that Mrs. M was unresponsive to the 
children’s needs and decided on placement. Mrs. 
M protested strongly against this, offering to move 
to a new neighborhood, get another job, anything 
to keep her children. However, the probation offi- 
cer had no confidence in Mrs. M and felt that only 
placement would safeguard the children. 


The indications are that not the aim but 
the immediate procedures are different in 
these two approaches. In both instances the 
child’s welfare is sought and the factor which 
has influenced the plan of treatment is the 
recognition on the part of the mother in the 
first case of some problem of her own in- 
volved in the situation while Mrs. M saw 
nothing with which she could use help for 
herself. 

We recognize that the children’s agencies 
focus on the child as their direct client and 
assume a responsibility for meeting the needs 
of their clients which the family agencies at 
present are not accepting. This indicates a 
slight difference in philosophy of responsi- 
bility. The family agency appears to be giv- 
ing up its hereditary position of responsi- 
bility as a coverage agency. Increasingly it 
is focusing on those situations where its 
clients are able to accept responsibility for 
their need for help and give evidence of 
capacity to make use of it. This leaves a 
group of people who are not seeking help, 
yet who, in their symptoms, in their com- 
munity and cultural maladjustments, give 
evidence of need. It is in this group that we 
find the children caught in the conflicts of 
their parents. Unless help is given either 
directly to them or indirectly by work with 
their parents, these children are almost cer- 
tainly going to repeat the mistakes and con- 
flicts of their parental homes when they 
reach adulthood. The child welfare agen- 
cies are seen to be moving into this area and 
assuming responsibility, almost in terms of 
the old concept of a coverage agency. That 
is, they are saying the child cannot express 
his need and they must act for him, even if 
the parents do not recognize the problem. 
The differences in techniques and methods 
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of the two areas of case work probably be- 
come most apparent here. Also, the possi- 
bility of overlapping of functions is greatest 
here. 

The aim of family and children’s case 
work is the same but their conception of 
their responsibility is different. In terms of 
function we find that the point at which one 
or the other agency offers service is differ- 
ent. Family case work is focused on main- 
tenance of the family group, solving prob- 
lems within the present setting. It has 
entered, presumably, before breakdown is 
imminent. Its assumption is that the family 
can continue to function if some assistance 
can be given it. Family case work has as its 
tools relief, use of environmental resources; 
knowledge of budget-making, health facili- 
ties, housing, homemaking, understanding of 
personality development, causes of emotional 
conflicts, and a highly skilled use of the 
interview as an aid in therapy. The family 
case work field is well integrated and on the 
whole these skills are used by each agency 
as a part of its equipment. 

The child welfare field has not been inte- 
grated to use its various skills as tools in 
treatment. The child welfare agency pre- 
sumably enters at a time different from the 
entrance of the family agency because break- 
down has occurred or is imminent. What 
should be tools in the field of children’s case 
work—the placing of a child in a foster 
home, caring for a child in a day nursery, 
providing for a child by institutional care, 
adoption, service to the unmarried mother 
and her baby, protection for the neglected 
child, maintenance of a child in parents’ or 
relatives’ home through Aid to Dependent 
Children—have become functions of various 
specialized agencies instead of being inte- 
grated in sound planning for children with a 
unity similar to a family agency’s use of its 
tools. This perhaps has made it harder to 
recognize the unique skills that have been 
developed in the use of these services which, 
like the tools of the family case worker, re- 
quire specific skills for their use. No plan 
for a child should be made in terms of an 
agency’s function, but rather the functions 
of all agencies should be available for the 
skilful care of the child. 

This building of an agency’s function 
around one aspect of child care has un- 
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doubtedly had a certain value. As an agency 
has assumed responsibility for one kind of 
work, it has developed specialized skills and 
techniques in that area. 

The study of a foster home, the selection 
of it for a particular child, and the continued 
adjustments between foster parents and 
child, call for certain skills as unique in 
themselves as we find in family case work in 
the planning of relief, the knowledge of its 
emotional significance for the client, the 
handling of the relationship which relief 
giving engenders between the client and case 
worker. 

Institutions are working out principles in 
understanding what group living has to offer 
a child in constructive emotional values, 
what kind of child can be best helped by it, 
and for what period of his life. No longer 
is it assumed that a very bad and unruly 
child should go to an institution, or a very 
good and easily adjustable child, on the basis 
of his belonging to this or that category. 
Nor is it assumed that once he is in an insti- 
tution that is the best place for him to re- 
main for the rest of his placement days. It 
is now recognized that an institution may 
have something of value to offer a certain 
child at a certain period. It may be well for 
him to stay a short or long time, according 
to his individual development and need, not 
in terms of whether he is a difficult child 
who annoys those in charge or an interest- 
ing child whom they like. 


IN the area of protective case work we find 
agencies in the process of acquiring new 
strength as they move into service for the 
group of families whose need is not met by 
the present program of the family agencies. 
Protective agencies have been confused in 
their functions. Sometimes they have been 
merely punitive, seeking, not the ultimate 
welfare of the child, but to use the child as 
evidence that a crime has been committed 
and also to use the child as a means of 
punishment for the parent by removing the 
child from the home. When they have 
sought to get away from this punitive aspect 
of their work they have sometimes become 
confused, being uncertain whether they were 
on their own ground in applying case work 
preventively to these tangled home situ- 
ations, fearing they were getting into the 


field of the family welfare agency. Yet the 
protective agency has a service and a skill to 
offer in the field of child welfare if it, too, 
can be considered as a tool. 

Returning to the illustration given of 
Mrs. M, the protective agency has a func- 
tion here. The children need someone to 
take an interest in them whose perspective 
is greater than the mother’s. She is in- 
volved in the problems of her daily living, 
her need for support, for recreation, for 
some balance of her libidinal life. She sees 
these small daily problems of her own, but 
nothing with which she would seek the 
assistance of a family welfare agency. She 
wants to keep her children, perhaps partly 
through affection for them, partly through 
her own pride, because she doesn’t want to 
admit she is a poor mother, partly because 
she is continuing the conflict with her hus- 
band and needs to keep the children to prove 
herself in the right against him. She fails 
to see that in meeting her own needs she is 
not giving her children what is essential for 
their best development. The protective 
agency may then move into the situation, 
possessing an element not at present in the 
equipment of the family case work agency, 
namely, authority. Ideally the protective 
agency will use this element of authority as 
a tool in its own case work, not as its 
function. 

The case worker in a protective agency 
brings into the case of Mrs. M the same 
quality of understanding, the same effort to 
study and evaluate every significant factor 
and relationship, that the family case worker 
brings. In addition, she says to Mrs. M, 
“This situation as it is cannot remain un- 
changed; even though it is meeting your 
needs it is not meeting the needs of your 
children.” This is an absolute condition, 
resting not on the case worker, or even on 
the agency, but on the fact that Mrs. M and 
her children are part of a cultural group 
which makes certain minimum requirements 
for the care of its young. Mrs. M and the 
case worker both must be able to accept this, 
Mrs. M recognizing that it is inevitable and 
impersonal, and the case worker accepting 
that it is objective and should arouse in her 
no need to punish. 

Thus the case worker creates for the 
client, Mrs. M, the realization that she does 
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have a problem. She is part of a situation 
which must be altered, and the community 
expects her to play an active part in its 
alteration. The case worker’s function is 
first to help her see and admit the problem, 
then to give her what help she needs in its 
solution. Through the case worker’s under- 
standing, she may be able to give to Mrs. M 
such interpretation as will enable her to gain 
some insight into her situation and to alter it 
herself. If she is too well satisfied or too 
inadequate, she may be unable to bring 
about any alteration of her own behavior. 
If she and the case worker have been clear 
and firm that some alteration is essential for 
the sake of the children, there remains for 
her then another alternative. If the situ- 
ation itself cannot be altered, she may re- 
move the children from the situation through 
placement. It thus may become her own 
action, through pressure of an inevitable cul- 
tural requirement, and the agency may then 
offer her the further service of arranging 
placement. 

The protective agency reaches into the 
area of family case work, but brings with it 
this new tool in the use of authority. It 
means this type of child welfare work may 
meet the needs of the great group of clients 
who are unable to act responsibly on their 
own problems, and, therefore, cannot make 
use of the services of the family welfare 
agencies. The protective agency which pro- 
vides for placement of children in its func- 
tion is in a position to offer this, not as an 
isolated step in the care of a child, but as one 
tool in the treatment of a total situation. 
The carrying out of placement may be inte- 
grated into the treatment of a family situ- 
ation, and as that treatment progresses the 
return of the child becomes the logical next 
step, and is likewise integrated into the total 
situation. 

Some agencies have assumed child-placing 
alone as their function; this has certain 
values as well as some possible weaknesses. 
For the child whose family is completely lost 
to him, through death or similar cause, there 
would seem to be a value in having an 
agency whose sole function lies in seeing 
that the child gets the best possible care in 
substitution. Also, the parent who has de- 
cided placement is the best method he can 
use to provide care for his child, may find it 
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simplest to deal with an agency whose func- 
tion this is, as the issue is then clear cut for 
him. In working through his emotions 
about placement, he may come to see that it 
is really some other problem he wishes to 
solve. For instance, a mother applying to 
place her baby may, with suitable help from 
the children’s case worker, come to see that 
her difficulty is in her relationship with her 
husband and may then seek the services of 
the family agency. A placement agency 
which sees its function as unrelated to family 
case work may become a destructive factor 
for child as well as parent. 


I HAVE attempted sketchily to indicate 
why I made the statement that the field of 
child welfare has lacked the integration of 
the family case work field. Functions and 
tools have been confused and undifferen- 
tiated, and have been looked upon as re- 
sources instead of as means to an end. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that this sep- 
arate development of functions has helped 
in the production of skills and techniques. 
We have reached the point now where we 
must use these various functions as tools in 
case work with children, so that the tech- 
niques that have been evolved will serve to 
strengthen child welfare work. 

That there are dangers as well as values 
in the use of any tool is evident. Probably 
the best-known specialized services in each 
type of agency are relief-giving in the one, 
and child-placing in the other. These serv- 
ices merit careful scrutiny, particularly the 
latter, since the dangers inherent have not 
been so readily recognized. As adults, we 
can all see more easily the possible detri- 
mental effect of relief if not wisely given, 
although it remained for Grace Marcus to 
make us aware of just what all its subtle 
forces are. Now we need a Grace Marcus 
to clarify for us the emotional significances 
of placement. Our emotions are so readily 
caught by the child in an undesirable home. 
We want to give him a new chance, a fresh 
start with all sorts of favorable opportuni- 
ties. Perhaps, too, we want to punish the 
child’s parents, who have not done as we 
would do. We overlook the fact that the 
child is not only an integral part of that 


*Grace Marcus: Some Aspects of Relief, 
Charity Organization Society, New York, 1929. 
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family, but that it is a part of him, warp and 
woof, made up of bits of love and security, 
bigger bits of hostility and insecurity. The 
hostility and insecurity often hold him more 
closely to the undesirable home than security. 
If the child’s confidence in his own parents 
is weak, he has even less capacity for placing 
confidence in others. If he has not experi- 
enced a comfortable amount of security, he 
has greater fear in letting go of what little 
bit he has. Child-placing workers have re- 
peatedly seen, but have not always correctly 
interpreted, the fact that removing a child 
from the physical setting that has engendered 
his conflict and caused his misbehavior is 
not always positive proof that we have 
actually separated him from it. Psychologi- 
cally he carries the pattern fixed in his per- 
sonality, and we see him re-creating the orig- 
inal conflict in his foster home. By moving 
him we may have merely been teaching him 
the possibilities of evasion, and may be 
appalled when we find him becoming a run- 
away, or psychologically unable to face later 
difficulties. If we place, forcibly, a child who 
is emotionally bound to his parents, whether 
by love or by hate, we may find that we have 
amputated something in that child’s person- 
ality which will leave him always crippled, 
no matter how good a home materially we 
substitute. Placement, therefore, can most 
safely be made when it is regarded not as 
beneficial in itself but only therapeutic in 
comparison with something psychologically 
worse. We should not consider an amputa- 
tion of a leg because we know how to pro- 
vide an excellent artificial one, or because 
there was some temporary, even though very 
acute pain in it. We should permit ampu- 
tation only because the condition in the leg 
was something which otherwise would de- 
stroy the total self. In the same way, in 
deciding on placement, we should do it not 
because we can provide a better home than 
the child has, but because to remain in his 
present home will destroy his total person- 
alty. We make this decision not merely on 
the basis of an evaluation of the home itself, 
but in consideration of what values it has 
for the child. These are often subtle and 
hard to locate, but that they exist is evi- 
denced by the number of children who re- 
turn to ther own homes voluntarily after 
being released from agency custody. 


Now that we have recognized that there 
are specialized services, their use involving 
special skills and techniques, we have two 
further questions to answer. We must 
examine the inter-relationship of these sery- 
ices: do they operate as separate and distinct 
from each other, or is there some inter-de- 
pendence, and at what point do we find it? 
In the second place, we must consider the 
extent of these differences. Is there a com- 
plete difference of the kind of case work 
done running clear through the structure of 
an agency’s function? If the aim or purpose 
is the same in both the field of family case 
work and that of children’s case work, do the 
differences begin immediately as soon as the 
common aim is acknowledged? 

I recently had occasion to read two 
records, each of an adolescent boy, under 
the care of two different agencies. 


Carl was living at home, attending a special 
school for boys who were presenting behavior 
problems in school. He was exceedingly difficult 
at school and at home. The principal stated he 
was about ready to report the case to the court 
and have Carl placed in a correctional institution. 
The family was already known to a family case 
work agency, due to the domestic difficulties of the 
father and mother. The case worker concluded 
that Carl had set up his own pattern of conflict, 
which was already too strongly his own to be 
altered by the treatment she was giving the parents. 
She decided it would be best for her to work di- 
rectly with Carl. She invited him to come to see 
her at her office, which he did after some delay. 
He found the case worker friendly and interested. 
There was no mention of school or misconduct or 
other unpleasant subjects. This quiet friendly 
approach to him as an individual, not as a bad boy 
who should be remodeled into a good boy, won his 
confidence. He came the next week, and continued 
to come. Concurrently with these interviews he 
had spells of very bad behavior in school and told 
the case worker about his fights, apparently boast- 
fully. The case worker saw beneath this bravado 
the uncertain testing-out of a child who feared to 
give his confidence lest he be let down again. The 
case worker neither accused him nor denied his 
misbehavior; she quietly let the matter stand 
openly before them; she gave concrete evidence 
of her interest, her wish to help him, in terms he 
could recognize, provided the musical instrument, 
and the coach for his ball team, for which he 
asked. In her interviews her activity consisted 
primarily in making a connection for him between 
his fights and disturbances at school, and the emo- 
tional satisfaction he was attempting. to secure in 
them, working off the anger and frustration he 
carried over from his unsatisfactory home life. 
This was the case of a family case worker working 
— with a boy who was living in his own 

ome. 


Now let us examine the case of Donald. Donald 
had lived many years of his life in an institution 
where he had been placed, when 7 years of age, by 
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his uncle, who felt he could no longer afford to 
keep him. His mother was dead and his father 
alcoholic and a deserter. At the age of 15 he was 
taken by another uncle who kept him about a year 
and a half, then returned him to the institution, 
saying he was disobedient, listless, and disinter- 
ested, a truant from school, and that he had stolen 
money from him. When he returned to the insti- 
tution, he was met by the case worker, who took 
him out to lunch. Donald showed considerable 
emotion and was unable to discuss his experiences 
at his uncle’s home. The case worker said, “ All 
right, Donald, there is no reason why you should 
talk about it unless it would help you.” They 
chatted about casual interests and she arranged to 
take him driving with her when she made an out- 
of-town visit the following week. These inter- 
views with the case worker continued in this 
fashion. Donald accompanied her on weekly visits 
out of town and it was thus possible for them to 
build up quite a group of common interests. In 
this casual, friendly way, Donald began talking 
about himself, ofteg indirectly. He brought up the 
topic of laziness. The case worker sensed that he 
was testing her, and was careful to give no dis- 
approval in her replies. Donald was able, at an- 
other point, to indicate his jealousy and dependence 
on the case worker, talking about the other chil- 
dren with whom she was working. As he gained 
confidence in the worker he was able to go back to 
see the first uncle who had originally placed him 
in the institution, and it seemed that he was per- 
mitting himself to become conscious of his feeling 
of rejection and aloneness, because of his slowly 
developing security in the case worker. The con- 
tact had begun in May, and by November he was 
able to admit that he dreaded the Thanksgiving 
holiday because he “would be all alone.” The 
case worker accepted that “all aloneness” was a 
bad feeling and the boy was able to follow this up 
with, “I just don’t belong anywhere.” In very 
simple terms the case worker gave him re-assur- 
ance, admitting how hard this feeling was to bear, 
but adding that he had gone a long way this year. 
When he came to Christmas vacation, he was able 
to face it cheerfully and happily and apparently 
had a good time. His sense of rejection by other 
people had decreased sufficiently that the case 
worker was able to suggest to him the use of a 
boarding-home. It had not been advisable to offer 
this previously, as it seemed probable that the use 
of it would have been similar to the use he made 
of the second uncle’s home. At this point the boy 
accepted the idea with interest and began planning 
on it. He had taken hold of his school work and 
was making a comfortable social adjustment with 
his companions, both boys and girls. The content 
of the interviews with the case worker had been 
based on the boy’s own interests and on the case 
worker’s sensitive but apparently casual interpre- 
tation to him of bits of his own behavior. For 
example, the subject of his frequent colds came up, 
and he said with something of irritation that he 
wouldn’t wear overshoes, even for her. There was 
some discussion of people making him do things, 
the case worker showing no reaction to his irri- 
tation with her. Finally he stated that it was his 
aunt who tried to make him wear overshoes. The 
case worker then asked casually whether he often 
got the aunt and the case worker mixed up. There 
was no effort to force the point home, but Donald 
saw that he was placing on one person the emo- 
tion which he really had toward another. This 
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was the case of a children’s case worker working 
directly with a boy placed away from his home. 

The similarities of the case work treat- 
ment are obvious and are much stronger 
than the differences. It seems apparent that 
when we consider actual case work treat- 
ment of the child there are no real differ- 
ences. One cannot say, “ This is the way a 
children’s worker does it and this is the way 
a family case worker does it.” The treatment 
of these two boys would undoubtedly have 
been the same had some great hand reached 
down and plucked up each case worker from 
her own agency and placed her with the other 
agency. The differences lie around the 
specialized function of an agency and the 
skills pertaining to the administration of 
such function. 


IT becomes self-evident that since the funda- 
mentals of case work treatment are the 
same, the inter-relation and inter-depend- 
ence of these two fields of case work must be 
very close in order that each can make use 
of the other’s specialized services without 
loss to the client. In the light of this it 
seems reasonable to require that every case 
worker should have the skill to evaluate any 
situation, regardless of the particular func- 
tion of her own agency, and so be able to 
make available to the client the particular 
skill offered in the specialized services of 
another agency. This does not imply that 
the case worker is going to assume for the 
client his right to carry responsibility for his 
own problem, and seek help with it himself. 
It does imply that the case worker should 
have the skill of the diagnostician to compre- 
hend the full significance of the situation and 
clarify it for the client so that he can see at 
what point he wishes and can use help. 
Mrs. R, the mother of two children, was sepa- 
rated from her husband. She felt she must be a 
good mother to the children and set for herself 
high standards of performance in that rdle. 
Actually she could not live up to her own stand- 
ards because in reality she disliked motherhood and 
disliked the children, who involuntarily forced the 
rdle upon her. She found no pleasures in mother- 
hood to compensate for the disadvantages, and 
wished to be rid of the burden. Everything they 
did annoyed her and she was exceedingly strict and 
harsh in her discipline. The children were show- 
ing the effect of the lack of love and security; one 
was nervous, biting his nails, shut-in, shy and 
fearful; the other was quarrelsome and defiant. 
The family case worker studying Mrs. R observed 


that here was a woman for whom the whole femi- 
nine role was distasteful. She wanted to play the 








aggressive, masculine réle. She began complain- 
ing about the inadequacy of her income, and it was 
obvious that she did not have enough to manage 
on. She said she couldn’t keep the children on 
what she had, yet couldn’t go out to work because 
she had to care for them. The family case worker 
might have offered relief as a solution. This 
would have kept Mrs. R in the dependent rdle she 
hated, and likewise would have forced her to con- 
tinue to mother her children—to their detriment. 
The wise case worker instead agreed that work 
might be Mrs. R’s possible choice, and suggested 
she might be able to board the children with the 
help of a child-placing agency. Mrs. R readily 
‘followed this up, and turned up at the children’s 
agency asking placement of her children. She 
insisted she deeply loved her children, would part 
with them only with the greatest reluctance, and 
was considering it only under pressure of economic 
necessity. The family case worker had prepared 
the children’s agency for this type of application 
from her and had given her own diagnosis. Mrs. R 
was put at ease by the children’s agency worker’s 
assumption that it was quite all right for her to 
make this plan for the children. Her guilt thus 
allayed, Mrs. R was able to admit to some degree 
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that she would be happier with the children cared 
for by someone else and with a job for herself. 
She was able to assume part payment of the board, 
and thus eased her need to be the good mother 
and care-taker of the children, at the same time 
strengthening her pride in herself and her ability 
to achieve in an active role. 


In this we see how the services of each 
agency can fit into those of the other in the 
service of the client. The family case 
worker, with her skilful diagnosis provided 
the groundwork on which the children’s 
agency could rest its treatment. Similarly, 
the services of the children’s agency pro- 
vided the tools by which could be carried out 
the treatment which the family case worker 
saw as essential. This should be our aim 
as we seek to strengthen those services 
which these two fields share in common and 
to clarify and define the specialized services. 


The Essential Function of a Family Agency 
Herbert H. Aptekar 


HE existence of certain common ele- 

ments in family case work has long been 
recognized. Comparatively few attempts 
have been made, however, to combine these 
common elements into a definition of the 
function of a family agency. Further, when 
any such attempt is made by one person, it 
necessarily bears the stamp of individual 
philosophy and experience. In presenting 
this effort to define the function of such an 
agency through the use of common factors 
in family case work, I am therefore very 
much aware that I am drawing upon my 
own particular experience and that of the 
case workers with whom I have been asso- 
ciated. This is not precisely the same as 
that of all other family case workers. I 
believe, however, that the definition which I 
am about to give contains within it several 
elements which can be—and perhaps should 
be—common to family case work in any 
setting. 

What then do I conceive the function of a 
family agency to be? Reduced to its simplest 
terms, it may be stated as the administration 
of private relief funds and special services in 
relation to constructive purposes which the 
client manifests and in relation to crucial 
problems of personal adjustment to family 


life. The terms of this definition require 
elaboration. Let us therefore turn to this. 

The Administration of Relief: There are 
many ways in which relief can be adminis- 
tered. Some of these are definitely con- 
structive—some are undoubtedly destructive 
from both a social and a psychological stand- 
point. Relief in our culture is not just re- 
lief. If it were, perhaps anyone without 
special training could administer it in a 
simple, straightforward way corresponding 
to a business transaction and the matter 
would end. 

Because of both the psychological and 
social connotations of relief, it seems to 
mean one thing coming from a public agency 
and quite another coming from the private 
agency. I do not mean, of course, that there 
is any uniform attitude regarding this. Some 
clients prefer to accept relief from the public 
agency. Others fight the public agency as if 
it symbolized death, and accept more will- 
ingly from a private source. In the minds 
of some, private relief must be “ charity,” 
whereas public relief is looked upon as “ in- 
surance” or “something the government 
owes one.” These characteristic attitudes 
are again overlaid with traumatic experi- 
ences preceding and leading up to the appli- 
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cation for relief. Further, the application 
itself is often resisted so long that it can 
only be a crucial life experience. 

It is in this setting that the relief worker 
(private or public) must function. Into this 
setting the case worker brings his own un- 
conscious and disciplined attitudes and with 
them observes the client’s conflicts. The 
worker can never be aware of all the client’s 
reactions to the relief-taking experience. 
But he can encompass some—in fact, he 
must do so if his relief administration is to 
be at all constructive. 

It is my belief that public relief can be 
administered with an understanding and 
appreciation of its meaning to the client. 
However, it must remain relief as such, that 
is to say, relief for maintenance based upon 
strict eligibility requirements of an objective 
nature. Our society as a whole has not yet 
reached the point where it will grant finan- 
cial assistance in relation to psychological 
rather than objective needs. Since society 
as a whole will not support relief on such a 
basis, it remains for the private agency 
(always a forerunner in general community 
development) to do so. 

One does not administer relief, however, 
solely for its psychological effect. Relief is 
a social service necessitated usually by a 
constellation of physical, psychological, and 
social circumstances — illness, unemploy- 
ment, and attendant psychological difficul- 
ties. It should be administered in relation 
to these things. It should be administered 
in relation to constructive? purposes of the 
individual which arise out of such circum- 
stances. This means that the criterion for 
determining whether or not to grant relief 
must be not how treatable the client may be 
in the psychiatric sense of the term? but 
instead whether or not he can make con- 


* Not all purposes for which an individual may 
want relief, or any other social service, are con- 
structive in the literal sense of the term. Nor 
can the case worker know at all times whether 
what an individual wants will actually further his 
own development or that of others. It is the obli- 
gation of the worker, however, to try to find out 
whether or not this is so. A good part of the 
worker’s diagnostic activity should be based on this 
consideration. 

*A person may have an untreatable neurosis, 
for example, and still be able to use relief in over- 
coming a social situation involving illness, unem- 
ployment, and the psychological difficulties which 
arise from these circumstances. 
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structive use of it in relation to the situation 
he presents. 

This is quite a different approach from 
that based upon a belief that the primary 
function of the family agency should be 
service and that this service should be some- 
thing very similar to psychiatric treatment. 
While its aim and end, as in treatment, is 
psychological growth on the part of the indi- 
vidual, case work of this type has a different 
starting point and its methods are different 
from those employed in psychiatric treat- 
ment. The interview which is used in psy- 
chiatric treatment is also used in this type 
of case work, but what goes into the inter- 
view is different. 


Let us take the case of Mrs. R, a young woman 
who came to the family society after having been 
deserted by her husband. She was living with her 
parents. She felt that they could not support her, 
although they were willing to share with her the 
small income they themselves had. Because of 
their income, she was ineligible for public relief. 
Mrs. R was in conflict about what she should do. 
She thought of moving from her parents’ home 
and establishing a home of her own if she could 
get assistance for this purpose. On the other 
hand, she thought of looking for work and placing 
her child, continuing to stay with her people. She 
did not know whether she actually could get work, 
or whether she would want to entrust her child to 
someone else. Nor did she know whether she 
would really be satisfied living apart from her 
people. Still she felt that she ought to do so. 
With great force, Mrs. R said she wanted so much 
to work things out for herself. 

This was the dilemma Mrs. R brought to the 
agency. During the course of the intake inter- 
view she mentioned a number of interesting facts 
regarding her life, and said certain things regard- 
ing the experiences she was having which were of 
interest too. Her child was born prior to her mar- 
riage. Her husband was an adventurous person 
who, it might have been predicted at the time of 
their marriage, would not stay with her. Mrs. R 
said at the beginning of the interview in an apolo- 
getic tone of voice, that she wanted to talk things 
over without crying. Although she did burst into 
tears at points, she made definite attempts to be 
calm and matter of fact. 

While Mrs. R’s background and her behavior 
were exceedingly interesting to the worker, what 
was actually dealt with in this case was a set of 
prosaic facts. Instead of delving into the client’s 
background or focusing upon possible symptomatol- 
ogy, what the worker did here was to consider 
with Mrs. R what real possibilities there were for 
her—what part the agency might now play in her 
life. Mrs. R and the worker discussed the ques- 
tion of placement, which as it developed Mrs. R 
did not really want, the question of employment, 
which was not a real possibility in her case (she 
considered the rearing of her child her real life’s 
work), and the question of temporary dependence 
upon the agency instead of her parents. 

Mrs. R showed what her underlying purpose was 
when she stressed the fact that she wanted so 
keenly to work things out for herself. In other 
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words she wanted to become an independent being. 
Mrs. R was really experiencing something similar 
to the adolescent conflict. She wanted to leave 
her home, but she also wanted to be with her 
people. She was caught in her own ambivalence. 

In subsequent interviews, Mrs. R was freed from 
this ambivalence through an opportunity for action 
which the worker could offer her. The question 
of whether or not Mrs. R would remain with her 
parents was a central topic of discussion. If she 
were not dependent upon them, she would have to 
be dependent upon the agency, at least for a time. 
In her mind, however, being dependent upon the 
agency meant achieving psychological independ- 
ence. Mrs. R could not achieve this until she 
actually moved from her parents’ home—this with 
the help of the agency. 


This illustration gives emphasis to the 
concrete and real help of the family agency. 
In the minds of its clientele, at least, the 
family society has always been associated 
with concrete services. In recognizing this, 
and in stressing the value of concrete help, 
we do not minimize the value of psychologi- 
cal help or self-understanding. We assume, 
however, that the client will arrive at self- 
understanding through the very way in 
which concrete help is given to him, if this 
is done skilfully. This way of administer- 
ing social services—a way which involves 
an understanding of the individual and his 
purposes—is what the term case work 
means to me. 

What happens when any social service is 
administered with psychological understand- 
ing is that the client enters into a kind of 
partnership with the agency for a time. This 
partnership is set up for the achievement of 
a constructive purpose. The agency pro- 
vides part of what is required—a part which 
is in keeping with its function. The client 
provides the part which only he can pro- 
vide—that is, the use of his own active or 
latent strength. 

Special Services: While the administra- 
tion of relief may be considered the most 
important of the specific social services 
offered by a family society, others have been 
a part of the tradition of most family agen- 
cies. Not every agency is organized along 
the same lines, but most of the larger ones 
do provide other services, such as an em- 
ployment office, camp care, or visiting house- 
keepers. I shall not discuss these services 
in any detail, but instead I should like to 
emphasize the essential similarity between 
the use of these special services and the use 
of relief. 


Some cases start with a request for these 
services rather than for relief. In others, 
the need for this type of service becomes 
apparent later on in the development of the 
case. In any particular instance the criteria 
as to whether or not such a service is to be 
used, it seems to me, are first, whether or 
not its use will be in keeping with the pur- 
pose of the particular case work contact, and 
second, whether this particular service 
(which we must find out if the client 
wants) will be apt to serve constructive 
ends. Is the client enabled through services 
of this nature to move closer to the achieve- 
ment of an acceptable purpose? If so, it 
seems to me there should be no more hesi- 
tation in using such services than there is in 
using relief. 

It seems significant to me that many 
family agencies have grouped such services 
together and placed them at the disposal of 
their clients. These services are related, I 
think, in greater or less degree as methods 
of dealing with problems of family welfare. 
Usually, the worker cannot actually admin- 
ister these services himself, as he does in 
the case of relief, but instead must leave the 
actual administration of such services to 
specialists. The worker must take respon- 
sibility for deciding whether or not to use 
these services in any given case. Since all 
these services may be used for purposes 
other than those which represent the func- 
tion of the agency (camp care, for example, 
is used for providing children with vaca- 
tions, for the treatment of delinquents, and 
so on), it would seem that the worker can 
only make responsible decisions regarding 
their use in terms of a definition of the 
agency’s function as related to the particular 
case. 

The Purpose of the Individual: While 
the very term, family agency, implies that 
the case worker in such an agency works in 
the interest of the family as a whole, this 
can be done only through contact with indi- 
vidual members of the family—usually an 
individual member. Formerly —in_ the 
days when case work was “ visiting ”—the 
case worker in the family agency went to 
the home and supposedly maintained simul- 
taneously an interest in everyone found 
there. Long range plans were worked out 
for the family. The part to be played by 
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the children in the family set-up was often 
decided by the case worker herself, “ pre- 
yentive”” plans for the children were care- 
fully worked out, and so on. How seldom 
this “friendly visitor” accomplished what 
she set out to do we know only too well 
today. 

The case worker in the family agency, like 
any other case worker, is one human being 
and usually he or she is doing all that it is 
humanly possible to do if he works with one 
member of the family at a time. This does 
not mean that the worker is uninterested in 
the family. The family is his ultimate con- 
cern; the individual is his center of interest. 
In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the change brought about in an indi- 
vidual through a case work contact often 
indirectly produces changes in those with 
whom he is most intimately associated. The 
person in the family with whom we work is 
usually the most troubled one and comes to 
us for that reason. He is also usually one 
who, if he works out his particular diffi- 
culty, will be in a position to assist other 
members of the family. Occasionally hus- 
band and wife are seen by different workers 
at the same time, or by the same worker not 
simultaneously, but instead at successive 
periods of time. In this way the family 
agency worker can attain and maintain the 
same kind of freedom of interest in one indi- 
vidual maintained by other workers. 

But freedom of interest in an individual 
does not imply the capacity to administer 
to the individual’s every need. No one can 
do that. Further it is doubtful whether one 
can do an individual any good by trying to 
fulfil every need. One can best serve an- 
other individual where there are certain 
definite things one can do and where there 
are others which one knows he cannot do 
and accordingly does not attempt. As 
family agencies have functioned in the past, 
there was very little that the case worker 
felt he could not or should not do, and as a 
result, energies were often spent in many 
diverse and not necessarily constructive 
ways. Today the family agency operates on 
the basis of a few well-defined and related 
social services. These are administered 
psychologically, that is, on the basis of the 
individual’s desire for and his use of these 
particular services. We know that every 
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need of the individual will not be met in this 
way. We also know that there could be 
little development of the individual’s own 
strength in relation to his needs if we were 
to attempt to cover every need for him. 
What we do instead is to deal with the indi- 
vidual’s wants and his purposes. In con- 
centrating upon what he himself wants we 
deal with a most significant part of any 
individual’s life. 

The individual basis on which we admin- 
ister relief and incidental services contrasts 
with the mass basis on which the public 
agency functions. With the private family 
society individual, social, and psychological 
problems form the very basis on which we 
function. It is what the individual must 
have as an individual that concerns us. 
This does not mean that we set up no limi- 
tation; our limit lies in what we can do in 
relation to the individual’s wants. Here we 
are not bounded rigidly as is the case of 
most public agencies. Policies serve as a 
guide not as a barrier to assisting the indi- 
vidual as a result of this. 

Problems of Personal Adjustment to 
Family Life: The family is perhaps the 
simplest form of social organization. Never- 
theless, complicated problems inevitably 
arise within it. I have used the term 
“ psychological and social problem of family 
coherence ” as a blanket term to cover what 
I consider to be a common element in the 
many detailed problems of adjustment to 
family life which are brought to us. A de- 
scriptive catalog of these problems probably 
would fill a good-sized volume. The prob- 
lem of what to do with an aged parent, the 
child of a working mother, the man who has 
been in an industrial accident, or the woman 
whose husband is in jail—these and many 
others reduce themselves in the last analy- 
sis, it seems to me, to problems of family 
coherence. “ Shall we keep things as they 
are, or shall we change them? What shall 
we do about change which has already taken 
place? Will our situation be maintained or 
will it be broken up? ”—These are the ques- 
tions which from the client’s point of view 
make up this very fundamental problem of 
family coherence. 

By this term I do not mean, of course, to 
imply that the family agency should always 
function in the interest of keeping the 
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family together at all costs. We hope that 
what we can do by and large will make for 
better rather than poorer family organiza- 
tion. The community supports the family 
agency at least partly for this reason. 
Nevertheless, there are some _ situations 
where the welfare of individual members of 
the family is not furthered by keeping them 
together. Moreover, in many situations 
where domestic discord is involved one can- 
not tell when a troubled individual comes 
to the agency what solution will be best for 
him. One can only place one’s service at 
his disposal and allow him to use it in a way 
which appears to be constructive—that is, 
in a way which permits him to move on to a 
different level of adjustment. 

This conception of the psychological and 
social problem of family coherence has more 
than a descriptive use. If it is a common 
element in the hundreds of superficially dif- 
ferent types of cases carried by a family 
agency, then we can see that it can be used 
as a criterion for the acceptance and rejection 
of cases, for the closing of cases, for refer- 
ral and transfer of cases to other agencies— 
in short, it becomes the very focus and dis- 
tinguishing mark of our own work when 
considered in relation to that of other 
agencies. 

Moreover, the conception has distinct 
utility as far as the worker’s activity on any 
case is concerned. For if many seemingly 
different problems resolve themselves into 
problems of family coherence, then the 
worker instead of working on thirty or more 
confusingly different situations at the same 
time, finds himself working upon an essen- 
tially similar psychology in any number of 
apparently disparate situations. The means 
he uses to work upon any particular prob- 
lem may vary in accordance with the nature 
of the situation. But what his client, and 
he too, are basically interested in is the 
working out of either a momentary or a 
lasting problem of family coherence. Now 
this is a big problem—so big in fact that 
most clients cannot work upon this problem 
in its totality. They must start with a part 
of it and go on to other parts. The worker, 
however, must be able to recognize a part 
as a part and in his own mind at least, he 
must be able to relate it to the central thread 
of the case. The problem of family coher- 


ence is the central thread in many diverse 
situations. We must start with the present- 
ing situation itself, but we do not necessarily 
end there. If the worker is conscious of the 
basic problem which the client is presenting 
(often in camouflaged form) he will deal 
with the presenting situation and go from 
that to other aspects of the basic problem, 
provided, of course, his client wants to do so. 

This conception of the problem of family 
coherence, therefore, has distinct diagnostic 
value. We can judge movement on the part 
of the client in these terms. Necessarily a 
focus of conflict, the client often moves from 
interview to interview around this focus, 
wanting at one time to break up the family 
situation entirely, again wanting to hold it 
just as it is, and still another time wanting 
to change it. 


Let us now turn to an intake situation as an 
example. Mr. and Mrs. B came together to make 
their application. It was evident, however, even 
from their demeanor in the waiting room that the 
application was being made on the initiative of 
Mrs. B. When the intake worker said that she 
could see them both but would prefer to see them 
separately, Mrs. B arose. Mr. B carelessly mo- 
tioned to her to go into the worker’s office first. 

Mrs. B was confused but nevertheless was able 
to present several definite requests. She wanted 
a job for her husband, she said. He had been 
unemployed almost since the beginning of their 
marriage. They were receiving public assistance. 
She was in her eighth month of pregnancy. They 
were living in a furnished room. She had to have 
a home to which she could bring the baby. Mrs. B 
expressed her fear of confinement but stressed even 
more the threat of family disorganization which 
she felt in the prospect of returning to a furnished 
room after the baby was born. 

Mrs. B further brought out the fact that she 
was afraid her husband would leave her and that 
one motive in seeking a more attractive home was 
to keep him. It was important, therefore, to find 
out whether in making it possible for the B’s to 
move to a home of their own, the agency would 
be doing something which would run counter to 
all of Mr. B’s psychology. 

The worker discussed with Mrs. B some of the 
implications of the fact that there were no jobs 
immediately available for her husband. Together, 
Mrs. B and the worker arrived at the fact that if 
the agency could help her concretely, it probably 
would be in connection with moving to a home of 
her own. However, it would be necessary to speak 
to Mr. B about this. 

Mr. B was seen by the same intake worker. He 
indicated at the outset that he had‘no real part in 
their coming. He said he did not expect help from 
us. He knew there were no jobs. His wife’s plans 
were just nonsense. He was about ready to give 


up in despair, he said. His friends all told him 
that he should leave his wife. 
were right. . 

Mr. B went on to say that when he married his 
wife about a year ago he was unemployed. How- 
ever, she had a good job. His friends persuaded 
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him to get married. Shortly after the marriage 
her parents put him into business. This venture 
was unsuccessful. He was resentful because her 
parents would not help further. On top of all this 
his wife became pregnant just to hold him. He 
laughed saying that he might not be much but she 
thought he was. The worker noticed there were 
tears in his eyes. 

Mr. B shrugged his shoulders saying that the 
only thing left was for her to return to her 
parents. He said this, however, with a great deal 
of feeling. He could not support himself, much 
less a family. They ought to separate. 

When the worker spoke to Mr. B here about the 
way in which his wife thought of using the agency, 
he dismissed this saying that she was foolish to think 
that moving would help. She thought a job would 
just drop down from the sky. What would he do 
after they moved? No, a job was the only thing 
that would help and he was pretty sure he couldn't 
get one. 

As Mr. B spoke on in this vein the worker com- 
mented that sometimes there was no way out of 
such a predicament. Mr. B immediately said that 
he knew of one way. If only he could get into 
business once again, he believed that everything 
would be all right. Did we make business loans? 
The worker told Mr. B the conditions under which 
business loans were granted, emphasizing the nega- 
tive aspects, but allowing Mr. B to consider the 
matter if he wanted our help for such a purpose. 
Mr. B’s whole despairing attitude changed. He 
said this gave him some hope. He certainly would 
want to return to see someone about it. Mr. 
was told that since his own interest and that of his 
wife’s were somewhat different arrangements might 
be made so that they could see separate workers. 


The fundamental question in this case is, 
of course, shall these two individuals remain 
together or shall they separate? Mr. B’s tie 
to his wife is not as strong as her tie to him. 
But even though he wants to separate from 
her, he nevertheless has considerable desire 
to remain with her. He resents having been 
dependent upon her and her family. What 
he would like to do is to make his wife 
dependent upon him. His wife, on the other 
hand, is interested only in keeping her 
husband at all costs. 

Into this difficult situation the agency 
comes. Knowing that the agency’s function 
is to provide concrete help in relation to 
constructive or productive purposes on the 
part of the individual, the worker is free to 
show the client that this is actually so. 
Knowing where the worker stands the client 
can then determine for himself whether or 
not he will make use of the agency in con- 
nection with the purpose which he has in 
mind. The worker does not need to say in 
so many words, “This is what we do.” How- 
ever, through his very behavior—through 
what he expresses an interest in, and what 
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he refrains from going into, he gives the 
client something to which he can react. This 
is what the intake worker did in the above 
interviews. Both Mr. and Mrs. B knew 
where they stood in relation to the agency. 
In Mr. B’s case, the very understanding of 
the agency’s function which he arrived at 
during the interview resulted in what he 
himself later termed “a new lease on life.” 
His wife was not rebuffed in her desire to 
keep Mr. B. She knew, however, that if the 
agency was to participate with her in her 
plan to move, it would have to be on a basis 
which was not destructive as far as her 
husband was concerned. After this inter- 
view, Mr. B, interestingly enough, showed 
a complete willingness to go along with his 
wife in her plan to establish a new home. 

At this point, I think a word should be 
mentioned regarding social aspects of this 
problem of family coherence. Whether or 
not a family is tightly knit, or whether it 
falls apart, so to speak, when a difficult 
situation arises is significant socially. It is 
assumed that tightly knit families represent 
a more wholesome sociological condition 
than families falling apart. But who should 
say whether a given family should stick 
together or not? Only that family itself can 
judge. Often, however, the family can really 
judge and act on its judgment only when 
its social situation is altered. The resources 
of a family society make it possible so to 
alter the social situation of a family that 
important decisions may be made with rela- 
tive freedom rather than under pressure. As 
a result of social advantages placed at its 
disposal by the family society, the history of 
many a family is changed. The family has 
a history of its own which is different from 
that of its individual members. It is in this 
development of the family history, so to 
speak, that the work of the family society is 
sociologically significant. 


WE have framed our definition of the 
function of a family agency in terms of the 
administration of relief and special services 
in relation to constructive purposes of the 
individual and in relation to problems of 
personal adjustment to family life. Such a 
definition rules out several types of case 
which should be served by other agencies. 
It is inclusive enough, however, so that 





literally hundreds of externally different 
types of case are served by the family society 
functioning on such a basis. As indicated 
previously, the purpose of such a definition 
is not to limit the types of case which come 
to us, but rather to provide an orientation 
and a stable framework which can be used 
for the purpose of making case work de- 
cisions. The worker in the family agency 
who knows what his function is can bring 
it to the attention of his client and permit 
him to work upon his difficulty, using this 
function as a point of departure. 

In this definition, too, we have an essential 
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distinction between the family agency and 
the public relief agency—which uses its funds 
primarily to cover maintenance needs. The 
reorganization of attitudes which may result 
from a constructive public relief experience 
takes place around what is characteristic of 
that experience, for example, the necessity 
to prove eligibility, to adapt to a budget 
which provides only for the means of sub- 
sistence, and so on. The reorganization 
within the individual which may result from 
a case work experience in the family agency, 
however, has a different origin and can lead 
to results which are essentially different. 


Editorial Notes 


Teaching Case Work by the 
Case Method 


HE old adage that “teachers are born 

not made” has been modified in prac- 
tical ways by schools of education in this 
country. Teachers’ training courses build 
upon personality qualifications, to be sure, 
but insist on the necessity of training not 
only in subject matter but also in pedagogi- 
cal methods. In the social work field, most 
teachers have either been “ born” or “ made 
themselves,” for there has been almost 
nothing available in training outside discus- 
sions within faculty groups or informal ex- 
changes between friends. So much of our 
subject matter itself is still in the process of 
development that we have scarcely begun to 
consider the problems of methods of teach- 
ing. The case method of teaching was 
developed by Porter R. Lee, as Karl de 
Schweinitz points out." 

In a National Conference paper in 1920,? 
Porter Lee discussed the essential nature of 
this method of teaching and the difficulties 
in securing suitable records for teaching pur- 
poses. The demand for good teaching ma- 
terial remains constant. A few books are 


1“ Porter R. Lee—His Contribution to Educa- 
tion for Social Work,” given at the New York 
School of Social Work Alumni Memorial Meeting 
for Porter Lee at Buffalo in June and to be pub- 
lished in the Porter Lee Memorial issue of THE 
Famity this winter. 

*“ Providing Teaching Material,” National Con- 
a of Social Work Proceedings, 1920, pp. 
465-73. 


available primarily designed to provide cases 
for such purposes: Cannon and Klein: 
Social Case Work: An Outline for Teach- 
ing; Dixon and Browning: Social Case 
Records: Family Welfare; Florence Hollis’ 
Social Case Work in Practice—Six Case 
Studies, to be published in December.? Such 
books partially meet the need. It is hoped 
others will be published for they promise 
much, not only for teaching itself, but for a 
more objective basis in discussion of case 
work theory and practice. 

Jessie Taft, in a recent paper,* discussed 
with clarity the differences in the four proc- 
esses of case work, therapy, supervision, and 
teaching which have emerged in develop- 
ments in the last few years. On the first 
three processes, there has been a good deal 
of discussion, but on teaching there has been 
almost no literature. 

The study undertaken by the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work, 
whose plans include a sub-committee to 
study case work courses, will undoubtedly 
provide material and stimulus for the analy- 
sis and development of case work courses 
and their integration with the rest of the 
curriculum. A few courageous attempts to 
train teachers have been initiated, such as the 
summer course recently offered by Bertha 


°F.W.A.A., $2.50; Pre-publication price until 
Dec. 1, $2.00. - 

*“Function as the Basis of Development in 
Social Work Processes,” in Function and Process 
in Psychiatric Social Work, American Association 
of Psychiatric Social Workers, June, 1939. 
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Reynolds at Smith College School for Social 
Work and the course in the advanced cur- 
riculum of the Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work offered by Virginia Robinson 
and others. 

Supervision, on the other hand, especially 
in recent discussions, has been recognized 
as a teaching process. A fair amount of 
study has centered around the “how” of 
supervising, although to some it seems as 
though the development of the “ what” or 
content in supervision is still in its initial 
stages. 

Meanwhile, special groups in different 
organizations have been concerned with 
the relation of practice to training. The 
Professional Education Committee of the 
F.W.A.A., for example, has worked for 
several years on relationships between 
family agencies and schools of social work. 
The increasingly articulate student group 
has been asking for information on what 
other schools are teaching. Many graduate 
workers with experience, when considering 
opportunities for further training, have in- 
quired about different programs. Similarly, 
many teachers of case work, in preparing to 
teach for the first time or in re-organizing 
their courses each year, have sought new 
sources of course material, have struggled 
with recurring problems of how to handle 
the new generation of students, how best to 
equip them and develop professional skill, 
what emphasis to give various points of view 
about case work, and have wondered how 
other teachers are doing it. 

Tue Famity offers a series of articles on 
teaching case work, written by a group of 
case work teachers in several schools of 
social work. The first of this series, by 
Annette Garrett, appears in this issue and 
vthers will follow in successive issues. 
These contributors have been asked to de- 
scribe their individual methods of teaching 
and the content of their courses. We regret 
that because of limitations of space we could 
not offer them more pages to develop their 
articles but we feel these brief accounts will 
be of value and may provide a stimulus for 
more detailed studies of case work teaching. 


*“ Relationships of Schools of Social Work and 
Family Agencies in Professional Education,” THe 
Famity, October, 1939, p. 192. 
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Case Work Services for Children 
and Families 


FRESHENED interest in questions of 

generic and specialized case work is 
evidenced in the discussions of co-operative 
case work between agencies, the analysis of 
common skills required in administering the 
services of different kinds of agencies, the 
occurrence of several mergers of agencies in 
recent years, and the creation of a number 
of joint committees. The experiences of 
various mergers of case work agencies— 
children’s, family, travelers aid, big brother 
and sister organizations, and special serv- 
ices such as visiting housekeeper, home eco- 
nomics, and vocational guidance—are being. 
followed with much interest. Co-operative 
case work has received considerable atten- 
tion in papers and conferences. Another 
development occurs in the use of joint com- 
mittees of case workers from different agen- 
cies to study mutual problems of intake, 
community needs, supervision, and so on. 
The integration of services under the Social 
Security Act provides a rich field for case 
work exploration. The plans for a case 
work personnel bureau under discussion by 
a group of national case work organizations 
is another significant recognition of the need 
for co-operation on mutual problems. 

The concept of defined limited function, 
consciously used by the individual case 
worker as a focal point in offering service to 
clients and as a dynamic stimulus to the 
client’s resolve and capacity to assume more 
responsibility for his own decisions, has 
tended to accentuate both the common bases 
of technique and theory underlying the prac- 
tice of case work in different agencies and 
the specific differences between agencies. 
Other discussions of case work theory and 
practice, of field work placements for stu- 
dents in training, of material for teaching, 
of mutual problems included in the programs 
of institutes and state and national confer- 
ences are adding to our knowledge and 
pointing out areas for further exploration. 
Two examples of such discussions are the 
group discussion sponsored by the Child 
Welfare League of America at the National 
Conference of Social Work this year on 


1 Co-operative Case Work, F.W.A.A., 1939, 6 


cents. 








“How Do the Children’s and the Family 
Agency Share in Responsibility for Protec- 
tive Work?” and the discussion of common 
and specialized services in family and chil- 
dren’s agencies by Mrs. Millar which is pub- 
lished in this issue.* The latter is a clear 
and challenging analysis of one aspect of this 
larger problem. We hope it may stimulate 
other examinations of the differences and 
similarity of problems and methods of case 
work agencies. 

Two important principles seem to us to 
emerge: (1) In the whole area of these 


* Page 222. 
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changes, experiments, and developments 
within and between agencies, the question 
of the advisability or the inadvisability of 
one plan or another is one that cannot be 
settled by any easy formula or short-cut 
method but needs careful examination of 
those experiments which have been under- 
taken. This is the truly professional and 
scientific approach. (2) Evaluation of sepa- 
rate or combined services, distinct or differ- 
ential functions should be related to our 
fundamental social work principle of secur- 
ing best services for the client rather than 
solely to questions of theory or administra- 
tive convenience. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


ENTAL HEeEattu: a scientific symposium of 
discussions of psychiatric research, causes of 
mental disorders, economic aspects of mental 

ill health, the influence of physical and cultural 
environment, mental health administration, and 
professional and technical education. The 49 
papers and 41 discussions of them present the con- 
tributions of a group of specialists and a many- 
faceted approach to a field now recognized as an 
important area of public health. The integration 
of the research, medical, psychiatric, and social 
approach is a significant development, and in it 
the contribution of social work is given a place. 
Many of the articles have direct bearing on case 
work concerns. (American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, or THe Famairy, $3.50.) 


HEN Soctat Work Was Younc: Edward 
T. Devine. 163 pp., 1939. Macmillan Co., 
New York, or Tue Fairy, $1.75. 


Readers of THe Famiry have been told in the 
July issue that “ When Social Work Was Young” 
was the current selection as the Social Work 
Book-of-the-Month. From its pages, it is stated, 
can be got “a perspective that should help clarify” 
the “philosophy and practice” of the social 
workers of this day. 

What a different day this is, one realizes with 
a keen sense of loss, when Dr. Devine takes one 
back in the opening chapter to the “decade of 
confidence,” a period of faith “in what might be 
accomplished by conscious social action,” a time 
when tools to achieve desired ends were beginning 
to be forged and were being optimistically used. 
He, however, as well as other potential leaders 


in the evolving profession of social work, who en- 
tered the eastern field of service from the Middle 
West, were too close to pioneer experience to be 
betrayed by “naive optimism.” They knew the 
difference, as Dr. Devine says, “ between illusive 
panaceas and specific remedies.” 

In the beginning of his many-sided, valuable 
service as executive of the New York Charity 
Organization Society he was brought into stimu- 
lating relation with another type of experience 
when Charles S. Loch visited the United States 
in 1896 and when he, himself, in 1898 met Octavia 
Hill and the Bosanquets in London. His own so- 
cial point of view which “emphasized the family 
as the social unit” was broadened and his percep- 
tion of organized charity as affording “an excel- 
lent base line” for the development of social work 
was intensified. 

Yet another influence which helped determine 
the path which social work as a process should 
follow, as well as its tempo and scope as a 
movement, lay in the relationships which were 
established between the midwestern recruits and 
socially-minded citizens of the large seaboard 
cities. These latter had, also, a “ distinctive, real- 
istic faith’ which had social significance because 
it was grounded on a disciplined recognition of 
the needs of fellow human beings and of the ac- 
ceptance of the duty of redress. Mrs. Lowell, who 
“consecrated her life to public service” after the 
death of her husband and brother in the Civil 
War, may be accepted as the dean of a succession 
of steadfast volunteers. The benefits of relation- 
ship in service were mutual. Experiences were 
complementary. Co-operation was heartfelt. Yet 
one more influence which left its mark resulted 
from Dr. Devine’s having come into social work 
from the University of Pennsylvania and from his 
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participation there in the university extension 
movement. A minor illustration of this influence 
lies in the appealing picture of the new C.O.S. 
executive meeting with members of his staff at 
eight o’clock on Monday mornings to read Shake- 
speare and Homer with them before the regular 
ofice hour. Significant illustrations are to be 
found in the histories of the New York School 
of Social Work and of “ Charities,” the parent of 
“The Survey.” 

Paul Kellogg in his National Conference of So- 
cial Work presidential address at Buffalo said that 
if one would wish to get the zest of the begin- 
nings of social work, one should read “When 
Social Work Was Young.” One should also turn 
to it if one desires to visualize one man’s con- 
tribution to a great and growing movement, pre- 
sented in retrospect and with attained serenity of 
spirit by a valiant, ever resourceful practitioner. 

Mary Wittcox GLENN 


OCIAL Worx Year Book: Edited by Russell 
H. Kurtz. 730 pp., 1939. Russell Sage 
Foundation, or THe Famiry, $3.50. 


In the developing literature of the field the 
Social Work Year Book occupies a unique place. 
The continued emphasis of the editor upon the 
record of events during the two years intervening 
between issues establishes the publication as a 
noteworthy contribution to the history of con- 
temporary social work. The present volume, the 
fifth since the inception of the undertaking in 1929 
and the fourth since 1933 when the policy of bien- 
nial publication was adopted, is especially valuable 
in the series due to a re-arrangement of ma- 
terials in a more logical form and to an experiment 
with certain new subject matter not heretofore 
assembled. 


As formerly, Part I presents a report of organ- 
ized activities in the field with an emphasis on 
function and program rather than on the achieve- 
ments of specific agencies. Part II, which is new 
with this issue, brings together an analysis of state 
public assistance programs. Again in the pattern 
of former years, Part III includes the directory of 
national and state agencies in social work and 
related fields. 

Within Part I, the re-arrangement of the ma- 
terial from the child welfare field clarifies greatly 
the inter-relationship of activities in the area. The 
addition of a section on the Administration of 
Social Agencies recognizes an important trend of 
interest, especially in the public welfare services. 
The new section on Social Action attaches a dif- 
ferent meaning to certain traditional functions in 
the field. The omission of a section on Com- 
munity Organization is some indication that as a 
process in the field, this particular area of activity 
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still lacks general acceptance. To be sure, a num- 
ber of articles in the volume deal with phases of 
community organization. But as a process along 
with Case Work and Group Work, the status of 
Community Organization is not yet achieved as 
the arrangement of materials relating to the sub- 
ject will surely testify. The attempt for the first 
time to present a state-by-state summary of public 
assistance programs deserves special comment. 
Useful for comparative purposes, but primarily 
revealing the complexity of federal, state, and local 
relationships in the various assistance programs, 
the section will be welcomed by students and prac- 
titioners. The rapidity of change in a given legis- 
lative year plus the difficulties inherent in obtain- 
ing accurate data without field service, however, 
may make this section of the Year Book of less 
permanent value than other materials included. 


The scope of any compendium of information in 
a changing field presents many difficulties. The 
limitation of the Year Book to “ organized activi- 
ties in social work and related fields” is a sound 
premise, but the fixing of limits is far from easy. 
The editor has considered those fields related 
“whose practitioners share with social workers 
responsibility for a service to a common client or 
groups of clients and those whose problems 
sharply impinge upon the area of social work prac- 
tice and interest.” While this policy makes for 
the inclusion of certain functions whose connection 
with traditional forms of social work may seem 
nebulous to some, the inclusive policy has much to 
commend it at the present stage of development in 
a field whose relationship to other fields is only 
beginning to achieve clarity. 
Although the place of a summary article in such 

a volume might be questioned, an introductory dis- 
cussion of trends in the entire field might be help- 
ful in unifying for the general reader the articles 
which follow. The difficulty of such a venture is 
recognized, and the lack of relevance to the refer- 
ence nature of the entire book is admitted. Per- 
haps the expansion of the article on Social Wel- 
fare Planning might serve the purpose as well as 
any single unifying statement at the present 
moment. 

Marion HATHWAY 

American Association of Schools 

of Social Work, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UPERVISION 1n_ Socrat Group Work: 
Sidney J. Lindenberg. 141 pp., 1939. Asso- 
ciation Press, or THE Fairy, $1.50. 


As a manual for supervisors and executives in 
group work agencies this book is of good prac- 
tical value. The author has clarified the gradually 
accepted concept of the supervision of leaders as 
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an educational process. He has developed this 
idea, not by a discussion of an abstract philosophy 
of supervision, but by describing the chronological 
steps in the development of leaders under super- 
vision, with the use of illustrative material from 
his own experience. 

The material is presented in three sections. 
Section I, simple and elementary in content, de- 
scribes the orientation of the leader to the agency 
and the community. Section II contains the 
greatest contribution of the volume with its 
presentation of a method of recording supervisor- 
leader and supervisor-group contacts. It deals 
with the actual steps in guiding a leader to the 
understanding and acceptance of group work prin- 
ciples and of the educational aspects of super- 
vision itself. Section III, entitled Application, 
includes a useful analysis of the possibilities of 
the agency staff meeting as a part of the super- 
vising process and an interesting evaluation of 
specific supervisory experiences as analyzed by the 
persons supervised. 

For the sake of contrast the author has included 
frequent references to poor practices found in 
group work agencies. There seems to be an as- 
sumption that the lag between theory and practice 
in group work is a very great one and not recog- 
nized by most group workers. While this may 
be simply an emphasis on a realistic approach, 
it is not flattering to the reading practitioner and 
might tend to elicit a defensive response from him. 
A more positive approach would strengthen the 
validity of the points made. Although Mr. Lin- 
denberg’s book is designed for group workers in 
supervisory positions, it should be of interest to 
any social worker who is concerned with the de- 
velopment of other workers on the job through 
the supervisory process. 

A very welcome and necessary contribution to 
group work literature at this point, this book leads 
the way for further exploration and writing in the 
area of supervision in group work. 

Heten U. PuHILuips 
Graduate Course in Social Work 
University of Minnesota 


HAT or THE Buinp? A Survey of the 

Development and Scope of Present-Day 

Work with the Blind: Edited by Helga 
Lende, 214 pp., 1938. American Foundation for 
the Blind, Inc., New York, or THe Famity. 
$2.00. 


Due to a dearth of written material on and an 
increasing interest in the blind and their problems, 
this book is an especially welcome contribution. It 
is a symposium, bringing together in one carefully 
organized volume the experience and opinions of 
noted leaders in the field. The education, psy- 


chology, social adjustment, reading and recreation 
of the blind are aspects of the subject given major 
consideration. 

Robert Irwin, Director of the American Founda- 
tion, defines blindness, gives a statistical picture of 
the scope of the problem, and sketches the history 
of and present status of work with the blind. 

Dr. Conrad Berens discusses the causes of blind- 
ness with possibilities of correction and prevention. 
That this should be of interest and concern to all 
is inherent in his initial paragraph: “ More than 
fifty years ago a distinguished authority said that 
one third of all blindness should have been pre- 
vented, one third might have been prevented, and 
only one third was inevitable.” This statement is 
followed by citation of recent studies justifying a 
statement that not more than twenty-five per cent 
of blindness is inevitable. 

Dr. Thomas Cutsforth, a practicing psychothera- 
pist, himself blind, strikes a significant keynote in 
warning against allowing our efforts to help to be 
dominated by subjective attitudes toward the blind 
rather than understanding of the individual who is 
blind. He believes that, “ Unintentionally, we have 
cluttered up the life of the blind with many un- 
necessary difficulties in our compulsive effort to 
help. In our aggressive solicitude we have uncon- 
sciously assumed the responsibility for his adjust- 
ment. By so doing we have relieved the only one 
who can accomplish the task. . . We need to 
approach the problems of the blind in much the 
same spirit and with much the same techniques 
with which we approach the social and personality 
problems of neurotics. The seeing neurotic is sur- 
rounded by an abundance of opportunities, for 
activity and social participation, but so long as he 
feels himself too weak, too ill, too inexperienced or 
too noble to engage in them, they might as well be 
non-existent, or, if he is forced or led into a position 
where he must attempt participation, his failure 
and defeat only intensify the old interpretation of 
the world’s hostility and his own inadequacy.” 

The Who’s Who of authors in the back of the 
book adds to the reader’s interest, and a particu- 
larly helpful aspect is the reading list compiled at 
the end of each chapter. 

Maryjori£ Boccs 
Associated Charities, Cleveland, Ohio 


To Read or to Use 


A Ten Year Experiment in Foster Day Care, 
by Luna E. Kenney, is a careful report of the 
first ten years of foster day care in the First and 
Sunnyside Day Nursery, Philadelphia, and a 
thoughtful evaluation of types of day care for 
children and the advantages and limitations of 
foster day care. It will be valuable not only for 
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workers and boards directly responsible for nurs- 
ery care but also to social workers in other 
agencies who may refer children from the fami- 
lies of their clients. An appendix includes sample 
record sheets and case illustrations. (75¢, Child 
Welfare League of America, 130 East 22 St., New 
York, N. Y.) 

Safeguarding Motherless Children, by Mrs. 
Thelma Harris, Supervisor, Housekeeper Service, 
St. Louis Children’s Aid Society and the St. Louis 
Provident Association, describes the development 
of a housekeeper service program, the recording, 
selection, and qualifications of housekeepers, prob- 
lems of placement and supervision, and three case 
illustrations. It is an addition to the growing 
literature on this subject. (25¢, Child Welfare 
League of America, 130 East 22 St, New 
York, N. Y.) 


Understanding Children, a study outline for 
children’s institutions, prepared by Miss Nina 
Ridenour, for the New York State Committee on 
Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation and the Child Welfare League of America. 
Includes suggestions for organizing a course, bib- 
liography, and supplementary reading in a study 
outline with discussion and questions. (45¢, New 
York State Committee on Mental Hygiene of the 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22 St., 
New York, N. Y.) 





1940 — Summer Session— June 24 
to July 13 


FOR WORKERS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Pennsylvania School of Social Work, 
affiliated with the University of Penn- 
sylvania, announces a summer session 
of three weeks on the campus of the 
Solebury School overlooking the 
Delaware River, near New Hope, 
Pennsylvania. 





For further information apply— 





Miss Margaret Bishop, Registrar 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 
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Adoption Practices and the Physician, by R. L. 
Jenkins, M.D., discusses adoption procedure in 
relation to investigation of the home, the child, 
and indications for placement. Written from the 
studies of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chi- 
cago, Series C, No. 250. (25¢, Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., 130 East 22 St., New 
York, N. Y.) 


A Public Welfare District Office, Its Function 
and Organization, by Eva Abramson, describes 
and clarifies many organization problems in ad- 
ministration, the relation of central office func- 
tions to the district office, the job of the district 
director, the operation of the case work and busi- 
ness administration departments. It is a welcome 
contribution in an area in which there has been 
little exchange of experiences among adminis- 
trators. (35¢, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 St., Chicago, III.) 


Camps and Camping, a selected bibliography, 
compiled by Mabel A. Badcock. (10c, Bulletin 
of the Russell Sage Foundation Library, 130 East 
22 St., New York, N. Y.) 


Bibliography on Housing Management: Ten 
pages of references covering the most important 
books, pamphlets, and articles now available on 
housing and real estate management. (10¢, Citi- 
zens’ Housing Council of New York, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1940 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for September, 1939 
The Co-operative Work of a Child Guidance 
Clinic and a Family Agency 

Harriet M. Naylor 
The Later Social Adjustment of a Group of 
Borderline Defective Delinquents Trained 
at the Oaks School Frances Sisisky 
Jewish Parents in a Child Guidance Clinic: 

A Study of Culture and Personality 
Ruth Tenenbaum 


$2 a year 


Published Quarterly 


Single Numbers: Volumes I to VIII, 
$1 each; others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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An Important Announcement Concerning 





Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, 1939 





WE TAKE pleasure in announcing that Columbia 
University Press has recently become official 
publisher to the National Conference of Social 
Work. The 1939 volume of Proceedings is now 
in preparation and will be published in the near 
future. The list price, as usual, will be $3.00, ’ 
and orders may be placed at any time. For full 
information about Columbia’s many social work 
publications—including those issued for the New 
York School of Social Work and the Welfare 
Council of New York City—write to the address 
below. 











Columbia University Press, Morningside Heights, New York City 
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by Florence Hollis 


Pre-publication price until Dec. 1, $2 


ERE, at last, is a series of case studies demonstrating the application of case work 

principles in sufficient detail so that workers reading the material may discuss it as they 

would a case from the files of their own agencies. All the cases presented are such types, in 
both problem and treatment, as frequently come to the average case worker. 


ae the practical value of this material it is accompanied by full notes in which the 
4 diagnostic and treatment steps are discussed, evaluated, and brought into focus in the 
light of general case work principles. 


N additional section is devoted to a clear, thoughtful discussion of basic concepts in case 
work—the causation, understanding, and treatment of individual needs. 


About 350 pp. Price $2.50 
Order from 


Famity WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 122 East 22p St., New York, N. Y. 
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